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DAVID  BROWN  HALL,  windows  lighting   them   open   upon   the 

court ;  they  are  large  and  well  lighted,  of 

On  the  21st  of  September  last,  the  Col-  open  construction,  the  rafters  being  cased 
lege  entered  into  the  possession  of  a  hand-  in  oak,  while  the  stairs  and  balustrades  are 
some  building  to  be  known  by  the  above  of  the  same  material, 
name  in  commemoration  of  the  husband  The  rooms  are  located  on  the  outside 
of  Mrs.  David  Brown.  This  is  the  second  of  the  building,  and  are  all  equally  desir- 
substantial  evidence  of  this  character,  able,  the  favorites  being  upon  the  southern 
which  Mrs.  Brown  has  given  of  her  kindly  side  commanding  the  fine  view  of  the  roll- 
feeling  towards  the  College,  her  endorse-  ing  lowlands  in  that  direction.  They  are 
ment  of  its  aims  and  her  appreciation  of  all  well  lighted,  and  those  upon  the  north 
its  most  pressing  needs.  side  are  the  only  ones  which  will  not  have 

The  building  stands  on  the  southern  side  the  direct  sunlight  for  a  part  of  the  day. 
of  the  newly  completed  south  quadrangle,  They  are  heated  by  open  grates,  and  each 
and  is  an  imposing  structure,  in  good  room  has  its  own  coal-locker  in  the  hall- 
keeping  with  the  other  handsome  biiild-  ^ay.  The  internal  finish  of  the  rooms  is 
ings  which  surround  it.  The  quadrangle  is  of  yellow  pine  and  poplar, 
indeed  noteworthy  for  the  differing  char-  The  building  may  be  said  to  be  an  ex- 
acter  and  fine  execution  of  the  buildings  ^Jeriment  in  the  way  of  a  college  dorrai- 
which  enclose  it ;  the  two  marble  Halls,  tory  on  account  of  many  novel  features 
the  Art  School,  Albert  B.  Dod  Hall  and  in  its  construction.  The  day  is  past  when 
David  Brown  Hall  are  all  worthy  com-  it  was  considered  necessary  that  the  stu- 
pan'ions  in  this  group  of  Ijuildings.  dent  should  live  in  a  dungeon,  or  with 

David  Brown  Hall    is  modeled   exter-  surroundings  which  reminded  him   of  a 

iorly  after  one  of  the  palaces  of  ancient  poor-house,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  and 

Florence.     Its  two  lower  stories  are  built  all  coming  generations  of  students  will 

of  Quincy  granite,  and  the  two  upper  of  appreciate  these  comforts  derived   from 

Pompeian  brick.    The  building  is  entered  the  bounty  of  our  benefactors, 

through  a  handsome  archway  leading  to  The  building  was  designed  by  Mr.  J. 

the  central  court-yard.      There  are  four  Lyman  Faxon  of  Boston,  and  has  cost 

entries  leading  to  the  hallways  from  this  over  $100,000. 

court,  which  lead  to  the  thirty- two  double  After  the  opening  exercises  of  the  Col- 

and  twenty-two  single  rooms  in  the  build-  lege  the  building  was  opened  to  the  public, 

ing.     The  hallways  are  located  so  that  the  PresidentPattonin  a  short  address  thanked 
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Mrs.  Brown  for  her  gift,  and  then  dedicated 
the  building  to  the  memory  of  her  hus- 
band in  prayer.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  have 
Mrs.  Brown  in  attendance  upon  this  oc- 
casion, and  have  her  throw  open  the  doors 
of  the  building  with  her  own  hand. 


BUILDING  NOTES. 


The  building  operations  which  are  in 
progress  on  the  campus  were  rapidly 
pushed  during  the  summer.  As  full 
descriptions  of  the  new  buildings  will  be 
given  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin, 
it  is  onl3'  necessary  now  to  note  the  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  on  them.  The 
Halls  of  the  Literary  Societies  were  fin- 
ished at  Commencement,  so  far  as  their 
exteriors  were  concerned,  but  considerable 
additional  w^ork  has  been  done  on  them. 
Their  appearance  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  removal  of  the  piles  of 
earth  and  debris  which  surrounded  them. 
The  David  Brown  Hall  is  finished,  and 
was  formally  opened  on  the  first  day  of 
the  term.  The  new  Commencement  Hall, 
given  by  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander,  is  so 
far  advanced  that  its  general  effect  can  be 
seen.  Only  a  few  stones  remain  to  ])e  laid, 
and  the  roof  is  being  put  in  place.  The 
Isabella  McCosh  Infirmary  lacks  still  the 
interior  finish.  The  walls  of  the  Brokaw 
Memorial  Field  House  are  being  construct- 
ed, and  the  grading  of  the  field  is  proceed- 
ing on  a  most  extensive  plan.  Tlie  Prince- 
ton Inn,  a  building  which,  though  not 
college  property,  will  j^et  be  of  great  service 
to  the  institution,  is  also  making  rapid 
progress. 

Extensive  grading  was  done  during 
July  and  August  in  that  part  of  the 
campus  lying  south  of  the  halls.  The 
ground  has  been  levelled  and  sown  with 
grass-seed,  and  w'alks  have  been  laid. 
This  part  of  the  campus,  bounded  by  Clio 


and  Whig  Halls,  by  Albert  B.  Dod  Hall, 
by  David  Brown  Hall,  and  by  the  Art 
Museum,  will  be  known  as  the  South 
Quadrangle. 

Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
interior  arrangements  of  the  School  of 
Science,  that  were  made  possible  by  the 
removal  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
to  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  The  lecture- 
room  and  the  two  adjoining  rooms  on  the 
first  floor,  which  were  used  for  chemistry, 
have  been  assigned  to  physics,  and  the 
corresponding  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
have  been  given  to  biology  and  astronomy. 
The  Department  of  Graphics  now  uses  the 
lecture-room  which  has  hitherto  been  used 
for  astronomy,  and  also  takes  the  old  bio- 
logical laboratorv  as  a  drawing-room. 


CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DOCTOR'S 
DEGREE. 


The  Preliminary  Examination  for  Higher 
Degrees  was  held  September  28th  in  the 
Faculty  Room.  The  following  new  can- 
didates were  enrolled : 

Mr.  Alfred  Pearce  Dennis,  A.B.,  Princeton 

1891,  forthedegreeof  PhT).,  with  History 
as  the  chief  subject. 

Mr.  Francis  M.  Frazer,  B.S.,  Princeton  1888 
M.D.  1891,  candidate  under  the  old  plan' 
fur  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Science,  with 
Physiological  Psychology  as  the  chief 
subject. 

Rev.  John  Grier  Hibben,  A.B.,  Princeton 
1882,  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  with  Ethics 
as  the  chief  subject. 

Mr.  Caspar  Wistar  Hodge,  A.li.,  Princeton 

1892,  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  with  Meta- 
physics as  the  chief  subject. 

The  total  number  of  candidates  at  the 
present  time  (November  1st)  is  twenty, 
distributed  according  to  their  chief  sub- 
jects, as  follows : 
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In  Mental  Philosophy, 6 

In  History  and  Political  Philosophy,  .  .  3 

In  Classics, 2 

In  Modern  Languages, 3 

In  Mathematics, 3 

In  Chemistry, 1 

In  Biology, 2 


The  newly  revised  regulations  for  the 
Doctor's  degree,  which  passed  the  Faculty 
last  December,  were  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  through  the  Committee 
on  the  Curriculum,  in  June,  1892,  and  are 
now  in  operation.  Copies  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Registrar  of  the  College. 


ORIGINAL   CONTRIBUTIONS. 


CONFIRMATION    OF    BARNARD'S    DIS- 
COVERY OF  JUPITER'S    FIFTH 
SATELLITE. 


By  TAYLOR  REED. 


A  new  satellite  of  Jupiter  was  discov- 
ered by  Prof  E.  E.  Barnard  with  the  great 
telescope  of  the  Lick  Observatory  on  the 
night  of  Sept.  9,  1892.  Measures  of  its 
position  with  reference  to  the  planet  were 
obtained  on  Sept.  10  and  following  nights. 
The  first  announcement  gave  for  its  dis- 
tance from  the  ]:)lanet  112,000  miles,  and 
for  its  period  12  hours,  36  min.,  which 
Avas  by  some  error  changed  into  17  hours, 
36  min.  in  the  European  publications. 
It  was  stated  to  be  of  the  thirteenth 
magnitude,  and  so  a  difficult  object  in 
the  glare  surrounding  the  planet.  In  a 
later  and  more  detailed  communication  to 
the  Astronomical  Journal  the  period  com- 
puted from  the  distance  was  given  as  11 
hours,  50  min. 

The  satellite  was  looked  for  by  Prof 
Young  immediately  on  his  return  to 
Princeton,  Sept.  16,  and  by  myself  after 
Sept.  20.  It  was  not  seen,  at  first  from 
the  formation  of  fog  shortly  after  mid- 
night on  several  good  nights,  so  that  the 
satelhte's  elongation  near  two  in  the 
morning  could  not  be  observed,  and  later 
on  account  of  the  error  in  the  period  of 
11  hours,  50  min.  It  was  first  seen  in 
Princeton  by  myself  at  the  Halsted  Ob- 
servatory on  the  night  of  Oct.  10. 

At  the  time  the  satellite  was  found  the 


observations  at  hand  were  those  of  Bar- 
nard, Sept.  10, 11, 12, 13  and  14,  published 
in  the  Astronomical  Journal,  No.  275,  and 
one  by  Barnard,  Sept.  23,  communicated 
by  him  to  Prof  Young  by  private  letter. 

In  reckoning  the  time  of  elongation  the 
erroneous  period  of  11  hours,  50  min.  was 
used  without  noticing  its  inconsistency 
with  the  observation  of  Sept.  23.  The 
satellite  was  actually  found  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  planet  from  that  indicated 
by  this  period.  It  was  first  seen  a  little 
before  midnight.  The  four  bright  satel- 
lites were  then  all  on  the  western  side  of 
the  planet,  while  the  faint  satellite  was  on 
the  eastern,  so  that  the  planet  and  the 
bright  satellites  could  be  hid  behind  a 
single  occulting  bar.  An  eyepiece  was 
inserted,  on  the  field  lens  of  which  a 
piece  of  blue  glasS  was  cemented,  so  that 
when  the  planet  was  brought  partly  out 
from  behind  the  occulting  bar  the  edge 
seen  through  the  blue  glass  was  not  bright 
enough  to  drown  out  the  satellite.  Rough 
measures  were  made  by  putting  the 
micrometer  wire  (unilluminated)  first  on 
the  limli  of  the  planet  and  then  on  the 
satellite.  These  were  taken  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
body  relative  to  the  planet  was  that  of  a 
star  or  tiiat  of  a  satellite.  They  gave  the 
following  results : 

Oct.  10  E.  S.  T.     Dist.  fr.  Limb.     Dist.  fr.  Centre. 
13^    3.'"7  36."5  61."9 


13   13.  9 
13        49 


36.  3 
31.  2 


61.7 
56.  6 
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It  was  estimated  that  elongation  occur- 
red at  12"  40"  ±  10-".  The  satelHte  was 
lost  in  the  glare  of  the  planet  quite  sud- 
denly about  13"  55"'. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  the  satel- 
lite is  not  a  very  difficult  object  in  the 
23-inch  telescope.  The  observations  seem 
to  warrant  the  lielief  that  it  ought  to  V)e 
seen  almost  surely  in  instruments  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  aperture  and 
possibl}"  with  fifteen  inches. 

It  was  seen  on  the  night  of  Oct.  11, 
when  the  atmosphere  was  quite  thick ; 
and  with  a  sky  even  worse  on  Oct.  13. 
when  it  was  shown  to  several  others. 

The  observations  here  on  Oct.  10,  11 
and  13,  and  Barnard's  observation  of  Sept. 
23,  seem  to  demand  a  period  very  close  to 
11  hours,  57  min.  Barnard's  period  of  11 
hours,  50  min.  entirely  fails  to  satisfy 
them. 

Seven  satellites  have  been  discovered 
this  century  by  four  observers.  It  is  an 
interesting  circumstance  that  four  of  the 
seven  have  been  discovered  by  three 
Americans. 


THE    RE-DISCOVERY    OF    THE 
TILE  FISH. 


By  WILLIAM  LIBBEY,  Jr. 


The  temperature  work  of  the  past  three 
summers  has  borne  its  first  fruits  in  the  re- 
discovery of  this  valual)le  food-fish,  sup- 
posed to  have  become  extinct. 

As  its  reappearance  was  predicted  ujDon 
the  basis  of  the  observations  made  by  our 
party  it  gives  a  veiy  positive  proof  of  the 
value  of  the  work;  and  further  the  record 
of  the  process  by  which  the  conclusion 
was  reached  is  interesting  as  it  gives 
another  instance  of  the  practical  a])pli- 
cation  of  a  rather  complex  and  abstruse 
piece  of  scientific  work. 

This  fish  was  first  discovered  in  1879  by  a 
Gloucester  fishing-schooner  which  secured 


a  large  number  of  them.  Specimens  were 
sent  to  fish  experts  and  the  markets,  and 
it  was  at  once  recognized  as  a  fish  of  value 
for  its  food  qualities.  As  it  was  found 
within  a  few  hours  sailing  distance  of  New 
York,  the  fishermen  saw  that  it  gave 
promise  of  an  important  additional  fish- 
ing ground.  The  Fish  Commissioner, 
realizing  the  important  nature  of  the  dis- 
covery, began  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  entire  region  in  order  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  grounds,  the  abundance  of 
the  fish  and  the  best  means  of  catching 
them.  The  investigation  was  pursued 
during  the  summers  of  1880  and  1881, 
specimens  being  taken  on  nearly  all  the 
trips  made  by  the  Commission  vessels  to 
this  region.  The  result  of  these  trips 
showed  that  the  fish  were  abundant,  and 
that  the  hopes  based  upon  the  discovery 
were  well  founded. 

In  the  spring  of  1882,  however,  enormous 
quantities  of  this  fish  were  found  dead 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  from  Nan- 
tucket to  Cape  May,  and  since  that  time 
none  of  them  have  been  taken,  despite  the 
eff'orts  put  forth  at  frequent  intervals  to 
•  find  them. 

In  1889  a  systematic  study  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Labrador 
Current  was  instituted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, Col.  M.  McDonald,  under  the 
charge  of  the  writer,  with  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  connection  between  the 
changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  water 
and  the  movements  of  the  schools  offish. 

The  first  report,  that  for  1889,  has  already 
appeared,  and  that  for  1890  is  in  press. 

One  of  the  i)eculiar  features  develoi>ed 
by  the  study  of  the  serial  temperatures 
was  the  existence  of  a  deep  warm  water 
l)and,  lying  between  the  depths  of  70  and 
]()!)  fathoms.  This  baud  was  foaad  to  be 
a  projection  laterally  from  tlic  deeper 
portion  of  the  warm  water  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  extending  toward  the  edge  of  the 
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continental  platform.  It  appeared  that 
the  point  of  this  extension  was  apjjroach- 
ing  the  angle  of  the  continental  platform 
nearer  and  nearer  each  year.  \n  1889  the 
5U°  F.  temperature  curve  which  seemed  to 
be  the  boundary  of  this  warm  band,  did 
not  touch  the  edge  of  the  platform  at  any 
point.  In  1890  it  did  so  in  several  j^oints 
along  the  portion  of  the  coast  south  of 
Martha's  Vineyard  in  the  latter  [)art  of 
the  summer.  In  1891  the  contact  occurred 
earlier  in  the  season  and  at  more  points 
than  in  the  previous  year,  but  they  were 
still  confined  to  the  easterly  portion  of  the 
area  we  were  studying  and  only  in  a  few 
instances  did  we  find  a  contact  at  the  con- 
tinental edge  south  of  Block  Island,  and 
then  only  late  in  the  season,  during  the 
last  few  daj^s  of  August. 

These  observations  showed  that  the  mo- 
tion of  this  band  had  been  progressive, 
and  that  if  this  were  to  continue,  the  whole 
edge  might  be  covered  by  this  warmer 
water,  thus  brought  in  from  the  main  body 
of  the  ocean.  The  contact  of  this  warm 
water  with  the  bottom  at  the  edge  of  the 
continental  i^latform,  could  not  but  pro- 
duce important  results  by  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  temperature  conditions  of  the 
water.  Tlie  change  of  nearly  10°  in  tem- 
perature at  such  a  depth  would  without 
doubt  completely  modify  the  character  of 
the  life  to  be  found  there.  The  change 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  movement  of 
from  700  to  1000  miles  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection. 

Judging  further,  from  the  rate  of  pro- 
gression and  taking  for  granted  that  the 
conditions,  physical  and  mechanical,  were 
the  same  to  the  westward,  it  was  antici- 
pated that  we  would  find  the  edge  com- 
pletely covered  by  this  warmer  water. 
The  bearing  of  this  upon  the  problem  is 
easily  seen  when  it  is  understood  that  by 
such  means  the  feeding  ground  of  fish 
needing  the  temperature  of  50°  F,  and 


above  for  their  comfortable  existence  would 
be  enorn)ously  extended,  and  that  any 
fish  inhabiting  such  a  band  would  find 
their  way  to  the  northward  and  eastward 
until  they  reached  the  point  where  this 
warm  l)and  leit  the  continental  edge, 
which  would  naturally  occur  to  the  east- 
ward of  Cape  Cod. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  tile-fish  in  1882,  the  following 
theory  was  advanced.  Suppose  that  dur- 
ing the  period  in  which  these  fish  were 
formerly  found  upon  this  area  there  had 
been  a  similar  progressive  movement  of 
this' bod  V  of  warm  water  toward  the  con- 
tinental edge,  and  that  by  a  reversal  of 
the  conditions  which  had  established  this 
motion,  the  motion  had  been  reversed  in 
1882 ;  then,  the  first  point  at  which  this 
warm  band  would  leave  the  edge  would 
])e  found  in  the  great  bend  of  the  coast 
southeast  of  New  York,  which  we  have 
already  noted  as  being  the  last  to  be 
touched  by  the  warmer  band  in  its  land- 
ward motion.  The  correspondence  of  this 
area  with  that  covered  by  the  dead  fish 
in  1882  is  too  striking  not  to  deserve 
mention. 

The  consequence  of  this  recession  of  the 
warm  band  of  water  would  be  that  the 
fish  who  had  found  their  way  to  the  east- 
ward upon  this  area  would  be  subjected 
to  conditions  which  would  bring  about 
the  result  accomplished,  namely,  their 
wholesale  destruction  by  the  sudden 
lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  water. 

These  deductions  having  been  made 
upon  the  basis  of  our  three  years  work, 
preparations  were  made  to  test  the  theory 
practically  by  fishing  along  the  area  cov- 
ered by  water  of  50°  F.  and  above,  on  the 
edge  of  the  continental  platform.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  fish  would  either  be  found 
at  some  point  southeast  of  New  York  on 
the  area  covered  by  the  warm  water,  or  if 
the  whole  continental  edge  were  covered 
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that  they  would   be   caught    once  more  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PREMOLAR 

upon  the  ground  where  they  were  origin-  TEETH. 

ally  discovered.  By  w.  b.  scott. 

During  the  first   week  in   August  the  

test  was   made,  and  the  fish  was  taken  Cope  and  Osboru  have  followed  out  the 

south  of  Martha's  Vineyard.     The  work  development  of  the  molar  teeth  from  the 

was  continued  until  Oct.   15th,   and  the  simple  primitive  form,  a  slender  cone,  and 

fish  were  caught  over  the  entire  area  from  the  latter  has  proposed  a  system  of  nom- 

the  above-mentioned  point  to  a  position  enclature  for  the  cusps  or  elements  of  the 

about  50  miles  south  of  Cai)e  Henlopen.  molar  crown,  founded  upon  the  order  oi 

Observations  were  made  in  such  a  way  succession    in    which    these   cusps   make 

as  to  enable  us  to  obtain  a  map  of  the  their  ai)pearance  and  their  position  with 

area  covered   by  this  warm  water.     The  reference  to  the  primary  cone.      I  have 

fish  were  not  found  in  large  numbers,  but  elsewhere  pointed  out  that  this  order,  and 

it  is  believed  that  next  year — if  the  con-  jn  consequence   this    nomenclature,  does 

ditions  are  the   same — the   schools   thus  not   apply   to   the   premolars,   and    that, 

announced  1)V  their  advanced  guard  will  assuming    the    correctness    of    Osborn's 

put  in  an  appearance.  system,  the  cusps  of  the   premolars   are 

Th.e  Tile-fish  (Lopholatilus  chamaeleonti-  not  homologous  with  the  corresponding 

ceps)  has  many  peculiarities  of  its  own  ones  of  the  molars,  even  where  the  two 

which   would    enable   even    a  casual  ob-  classes  of  teeth  display  crowns  of  precisely 

server   to  distinguish  it   from  any  other  similar  patterns.     Inasmuch  as  the  pre- 

species  of  our  northern  waters.     In  size  molars    are    in   general   of  a   much   less 

it  varies  from  5  to  50  lbs  ;    its  head  is  complex  pattern  than  the  molars,  and  in 

proportionately   large — somewhat  resem-  any  case  they  have  attained  full  develop- 

bling    the   dolphin   and   wolf-fish.      The  ment  long  after  the  latter,  it  becomes  easy 

body  is  well  formed,   quite  stout  at  the  to  follow  out  step  by  step  the  evolution  of 

tail  like  the  salmon,  and  its  general  make-  these  teeth.     For  this  purpose  the  many 

up  indicates  that  it  is  a  rapid   swimmer,  marvellously  complete  phyletic  series  of 

It  is  most  distinguished,  however,   l;)y  mannnals  which  have  been  found  in  the 

the  nuchal  crest,  or  adipose  dorsal  fin  just  lacustrine  Tertiary  formation  of  the  West, 

in  ft-ont  of  tlie  spinous  dorsal;    and   its  afford   most   satisfactory   material.      For 

peculiar  color,  a  blue  or  violet  color  above,  the  molars  this  is  not  the  case,  because 

white  below,  with  some  areas  of  yellow  ;  these  teeth  had   already  reached  the  tri- 

the  darker  i)ortion  of  the  fish  being  thickly  tubercular  stage  in  the  lowest  Eocene,  or 

covered  with  scales  of  a  brilliant  yellow,  Puerco,  and  before  that  time  the  mammals 

which  give  it  the  tesselatecl   appearance  are  found  but  very  scantily  and  but  badly 

from  which  the  fish  derives  its  name.    The  preserved. 

fish  is  a  member  of  the  family  Latilidae,  The    development    of   the    premolars 
and  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  genus  from   the   simple   to   the    complex   form 
Latilns.     There  are  three  species  known,  is   not   always    the    same    in    all    cases, 
all  of  which  inhabit  tropical  and  warm  Even  in  the  same   animal   the   order  of 
seas.  succession    in    which   the   various   cusps 
appear  is  frequently  difl'erent  in  the  dif- 
ferent teeth.     It  will  be  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  select  som e  one  tooth  as  a  standard , 
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according  to  which  the  various  cusps  may 
be  named.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe,  the  fourth  upper  premolar  always 
follows  a  certain  order  in  the  addition  of 
new  elements,  and  accordingly  will  be 
selected  as  the  standard. 

The  primitive  form  of  tooth  in  the 
premolars,  as  in  the  molars,  is  the  simple 
cone.  Obviously  this  element  must  be 
homologous  in  both  categories  of  teeth 
and  may  be  called  in  the  upper  premolar, 
as  Osborn  has  proposed  for  the  molar,  the 
protocone.  As  soon,  however,  as  a  second 
element  is  added,  an  important  difference 
between  the  molar  and  premolar  crown  is 
observable;  viz.,  that  in  the  former  the 
protocone  is  placed  at  the  antero-internal 
angle  of  the  crown,  and  in  the  latter  at  the 
antero-external  angle.  In  the  premolar  the 
first  element  which  is  added  to  the  proto- 
cone, appears  upon  the  internal  or  lingual 
side  of  that  cusp,  occup3dng  a  position 
which  corresponds  to  the  molar  protocone, 
but  which  is  clearly  not  homologous  with 
it;  this  cusp  may  be  called  the  deutero- 
cone.  The  next  stage  of  premolar  devel- 
opment consists  in  the  addition  of  an 
external  cusp,  posterior  to  the  protocone ; 
this  corrcsjionds  to  the  metacone  of  the 
molar,  but  obviously  is  not  homologous 
with  that  element,  for  its  position  with 
reference  to  the  protocone  is  altogether 
different;  it  may  be  called  the  tritocone. 
The  last  step  in  the  formation  of  the 
quadritufiercular  molariform  premolar 
consists  in  the  development  of  a  postero- 
internal cusp,  which  may  be  called  the 
tetartocone,  and  which  represents  the 
hypocone  of  the  molar  crown.  Conules 
corresponding  to  the  proto-  and  meta- 
conules  of  the  molar  may  make  their 
appearance  and  may  develop  into  trans- 
verse crests,  fusing  with  both  the  external 
and  internal  cusps.  In  short,  the  pre- 
molar may  become  altogether  molariform, 
as,  for  example,  in  many  perissodactyls, 


but  the  order  in  wliich  the  new  cusps  are 
added  and  their  relations  to  the  primary 
cone  are  not  the  same  as  they  are  supposed 
to  1)0  in  the  molars. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  premolars 
are  not  entirely  constant  as  to  the  order 
of  succession  of  the  cusps,  though  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
are  homologous  throughout.  One  excep- 
tion to  this  statement  should  be  made  for 
the  inner  crescent  of  the  anterior  upper 
premolars  of  certain  artiodactyls.  Typi- 
calh'  this  crescent  is  formed  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  deuterocone,  but  in  the  cases 
mentioned  it  is  developed  from  ridges 
advancing  from  the  anterior  and  posterior 
margins  of  the  crown,  which  finall}'  meet 
and  coalesce  in  the  middle  line. 

The  inferior  premolars  exhibit  even 
more  variety  in  the  order  of  succession  of 
the  cusps  than  do  the  upper  ones,  though 
the  homologies  of  these  elements  are 
given  with  sufficient  clearness  by  their 
relations  to  the  primary  cusp  or  proto- 
conid.  Usually  the  first  new  element  to 
appear  is  the  posterior  basal  cusp,  which 
will  eventually  become  the  external  part 
of  the  talon  and  thus  corresponds  to  the 
hypoconid  of  the  molar  ;  but  if  Osborn's 
view  of  the  genesis  of  the  molar  crown  be 
accepted,  this  element  is  homologous  with 
the  metaconid,  as  appearing  originally 
on  the  posterior  side  of  the  protoconid. 
The  second  addition  may  be  the  anterior 
basal  cusp,  which  both  in  position  and  in 
homology  is  equivalent  to  the  paraconid. 
On  the  inner,  or  lingual,  side  of  the  i:)ro- 
toconid  arises  a  cusp  which  though  having 
the  same  position  as  the  molar  metaconid, 
is  nevertheless  the  homologue  of  the  deu- 
terocone of  the  upper  premolar  and  may 
therefore  be  called  the  deuteroconid.  The 
last  of  the  principal  cusps  to  appear  is 
generally,  though  by  no  means  always, 
the  postero-internal  one,  upon  the  lingual 
side   of  the   metaconid,   which   may    be 
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called  the  tetartoconid ;  its  analogue  in 
the  molar  crown  l)eing  the  entoconid. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  corres- 
pondences of  position  (not  homology)  of 
the  molar  and  premolar  cusps  : 

UPPER  JAW. 
Molar.  Premolar. 

Protocone  =  Deuterocone. 

Paracone  =  Protocone. 

Metacone  =  Tritocone. 

Hypocone  ^  Teturtocone. 

LOWER  JAW. 

Molar.  Pre)nolur. 

Protoconid  =  Protoconid. 

Paraconid  =  Paraconid. 

Metaconid  =  Deuteroconid. 

Hypnconid  ^  Metaconid. 

Entoconid  =  Tetartoconid. 

This  table  makes  clear  two  important 
facts:  (1.)  The  correspondence  in  homol- 
ogy and  position  between  the  cusps  of  the 
molars  and  premolars  is  much  closer  in 
the  lower  teeth  than  in  the  upper.  (2.) 
There  is  not  that  reversal  in  the  position 
of  the  cusps  between  the  upper  and  lower 
premolars  which  is  supposed  to  obtain  in 
the  case  of  the  molars.  In  the  latter  the 
protocone  occupies  the  antero-internal 
angle  of  the  upper  tooth,  while  the  proto- 
conid is  at  the  antero-external  angle  of 
the  lower  tooth.  In  the  j^remolars,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  primary  cone  is  in 
both  upper  and  lower  teeth  placed  at  the 
antero-external  angle  of  the  crown. 

Taeker  and  Rose  have  recently  investi- 
gated the  development  of  the  molar  cusps 
from  an  embryological  standpoint  and 
have  reached  conclusions  opposed  to 
those  of  Osborn  as  to  the  homologies  of 
these  elements.  For  the  premolars  the 
results  of  embryology  agree  entirely  with 
those  which  I  had  reached  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  phylogenetic  series.  These 
results,  however,  appear  to  show  that 
there  is  not  that  discrepancy  between  the 
mode  of  development  of  the  premolar 
and  molar  elements  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  obtain. 


There  is  no  space  to  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  these  embryological  questions, 
nor  to  show  wli y  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  altogether  conclusive.  Should  it  event- 
ually prove  to  l)e  the  case  that  molars 
and  premolars  agree  in  the  homologies 
and  order  of  succession  of  their  component 
cusps,  then  the  nomenclature  of  the  pre- 
molar cusps  here  proposed  may  l^e  with- 
drawn, and  by  somewhat  changing  the 
names  now  given  the  molar  elements,  the 
two  may  be  brought  into  complete  agree- 
ment. 


THE  GENERA  OF    AMERICAN   CREO- 
DONTA. 


By  W.  B.  SCOTT. 


This  extinct  group  of  flesh-eaters  is 
difficult  both  to  define  and  classify,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  diagnostic  characters  and 
to  the  minute  ste})s  of  gradation  by  which 
they  shade  into  other  groups  of  unguicu- 
lates.  More  especially  is  this  true  of  the 
earliest  genera  of  the  order  yet  discovered, 
those  of  the  Puerco,  which  are  known,  for 
the  most  part,  only  from  the  teeth,  and 
the  tritubercular  molar  pattern  being- 
common  to  almost  all  Puerco  forms,  the 
proper  reference  of  these  genera  becomes 
extremely  difficult.  The  following  ar- 
rangement of  the  order  into  families  and 
genera  can  obviousl3\  therefore,  be  re- 
garded onl}^  as  tentative. 

I.  Fourth  upper  premolar  not  forming 
a  sectorial.  Sectorials  present,  if  at  all, 
in  more  than  one  pair. 

1.  Superior  molars  tritubercular,  not 
trenchant;  cusps  erect  and  sharp;  inferior 
molars  tuberculo-sectorial,  witli  trigonid 
raised  moderately  above  the  talon  and 
not  forming  a  shearing  blade.... 

Oxydmnidtr. 

2.  Superior  nn)lurs  quadritubercular : 
trigonid  of  lower  molars  little  or  not  at 
all  higher  than  the  talon,  with  paraconid 
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much  reduced   or  absent ;  all  cusps  low 
and  massive.     Premolars  high  and  acute. 

. . .  Ardocyonidie. 

3.  Superior  molars  tritubercular,  with 
low  massive  cusps,  but  sometimes  a  well 
developed  hypocone  on  m.,.  Trigonid 
much  higher  than  talon,  but  not  shearing 
in  form ;  paraconid  reduced. . . . 

TrmodoiUiche. 

4.  Superior  molars  tritubercular,  not 
trenchant;  lower  molars  with  metaconid 
rudimentary  or  absent.  Astragalus  grooved. 

Mesonychidae. 


5.  Upper  molars  tritubercular  and  some- 
what trenchant,  para-  and  metacones 
closely  approximated,  and  a  cutting  crest 
posterior  to  the  latter :  inferior  molars  witli 
elevated  trigonid  forming  a  trenchant 
blade.  Proviverridie. 

6.  Para-  and  metacones  connate,  proto- 
cone  reduced  or  absent,  and  posterior  ridge 
very  large.  Taloii  of  lower  molars  and 
metaconid  small  or  wanting,  [)roto-  and 
paraconids  enlarged,  flattened,  forming  a 
shearing  blade.  Hynaodontldee. 

7.  Upper  molars  without  posterior  blade : 
para-  and  metacones  separate,  very  high 
and  acute;  inferior  molars  with  well  de- 
veloped metaconid  and  a  shearing  blade 
formed  by  the  para-  and  metaconids.... 

Fahconictida'. 
II.  Fourth  upper   premolar    and   first 
lower  molar  forming  the  single   pair   of 
sectorials,    upper    molars     tritubercular, 

lower,  except  m^,  also  tubercular. 

Miacida'. 

OxYCL.EXiD.E  Fam.  Nov. 

The  genera  associated  together  to  form 
this  family  are  known  almost  entirely 
from  their  dentition  and  their  relations 
are  very  obscure.  Future  discovery  may 
well  show  that  some  of  the  forms  referred 
to  the  family  are  not  creodont  at  all. 

Oxychrnus  Cope.  (Syn.  Miochvnus  Cope, 
in  part).     Upper  premolars  simple,  com- 


pressed trenchant  cones,  except  P4,  which 
has  a  deuterocone.  The  molars  are  tritu- 
bercular and  have  very  acute  cusps,  but 
are  not  trenchant ;  no  hypocone,  bat  very 
distinct  ])roto-  and  metaconules,  nio  is  the 

largest  of  the  series  and  nig  very  small. 

Puerco. 

Chriacus  Cope.  Upper  premolars  com- 
pressed and  trenchant,  pg  &  4  with  deu- 
terocones ;  upi»er  molars  triangular  in 
shape  and  much  extended  transversely ; 
nij  has  a  hypocone,  m  o  both  hypocone  and 

protostyle,  while  nig  has  neither.  Anterior 
lower  premolars  simple  and  compressed, 
but  P4  has  a  talon  and  deuteroconid.  In 
the  molars  the  trigonid  is  much  higher 
than  the  heel,  which  is  composed  of  three 
cusps.     Puerco. 

Frotochriacus  gen.  nov.  (Syn.  Chriacus, 
Cope,  in  part).  This  genus  differs  from 
the  preceding  one  in  the  simplicity  of  pg 

and  in  the  absence  of  the  protostyle  in 
nio.     In  the  lower  molars  the  trigonid  and 

talon  are  of  nearly  equal  height.     Puerco. 

Epichriacus  gen.  no\'.  (Syn.  Chriacus 
Cope,  in  part).  In  this  genus  m2  is  con- 
structed as  in  Chriarm,  but  P4  has  all  the 
elements  of  a  molar,  though  not  fully  de- 
veloped. The  third  molars  in  both  jaws  is 
very  much  reduced.     Puerco. 

Fentacodon  gen.  nov.  (Syn.  Chriacus 
Cope,  in  part).  Talons  of  lower  molars 
without  entoconid  ;  hypoconid  and  hypo- 

conulid  very  acute ;  m'^  largest  of  the 
series.      Puerco. 

Loxolophiis.  Coj)e.  (Syn.  Chriacus  Cope, 
in  part).  Superior  molars  trigonodont 
with  very  minute  hypocone,  and  remark- 
able for  their  antero-posterior  as  compared 
with  their  transverse  extent.  Lower  mol- 
ars with  a  high  trigonid,  composed  of 
three  well-developed  cusps,  and  basin-like 
talons,  with  elevated  hypoconid.     Puerco. 

Tricentes.    Cope.  Teeth  very  much  as  in 
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Chriacus,  but  with  only  three  upper  pre- 
molars. M  1  &  2  nearly  quadrate  in  out- 
line, produced  hy  the  well  developed 
hypocone  ;  ni^  has  nohypocone. — Puerco. 

Ellipsodon  gen.  nov.  (Syn.  Tricentes 
Cope,  in  part).  This  genus,  the  systematic 
position  of  which  is  very  doubtful,  agrees 
with  Tricentes  in  having  hut  three  upper 
premolai's.  The  upper  premolars  are 
relatively  broad  and  massive,  P4  especially 
so,  and  with  very  large  deuterocone.  The 
molars  are  oval  in  shape  and  have  no 
hypocone;  nig  greatly  reduced,  forming  a 

mere  oval  rudiment  without  recognizable 
elements.     Puerco. 

ARCTOCYONIDiE.      CopC. 

Clsenodon  gen.  nov.  (Syn.  Miodsenus. 
Cope,  in  part).  The  separation  of  this 
genus  from  the  European  Ardocyon  is  of 
very  doubtful  validity,  though  the  upper 
molars  are  less  completely  quadritubercu- 
lar  and  less  covered  with  tubercles.  The 
inferior  premolars  are  weak  and  simple, 

but  p*  is  quite  large  and  has  anterior  and 
posterior  basal  cusps.  The  lower  molars 
are  longer  and  narrower  than  tlie  upper, 
the  talon  longer  than  the  very  low  trigonid, 
and  the  paraconid  reduced  or  absent. — 
Puerco. 

Tetradsenodon  gen.  nov.  (S3'n.  Miodsenus. 
Cope,  in  part).  The  lower  molars  of  this 
genus  resemble  those  of  the  preceding 
one,  but  the  premolars  are  larirer  and  p^ 
has  all  the  elements  of  a  molar. — Puerco. 

Anacodon.  Cope.  This  genus  was  orig- 
inally referred  to  the  Condylar thra,  but 
it  has  lately  been  shown  l)y  Osborn  to  be 
more  properly  referred  to  the  present 
family  of  creodonts.  The  premolars  are 
very  small  and  reduced  to  two  or  three  in 
number ;  the  molars  are  of  quadrate 
shape,  very  low  and  covered  with  numer- 
ous accessory  tubercles. — Wasatch, 


Triisodontid.^.     Fam.  Nov. 

Triisodon.  Cope.  P'^  very  large,  with 
well  developed  bicuspid  talon ;  trigonid 
of  lower  molars  rising  considerably  above 
talon  ;  a  small  and  low  metaconid  and  still 
smaller  and  lower  paraconid ;  the  two  lat- 
ter on  the  same  antero-posterior  line ; 
talon  with  large  hypoconid  and  three 
small  internal  cusps. — Puerco. 

Goniacodon.  Cope.  Anterior  upper 
premolars  small  and  sim[)le;  p"^  with 
deuterocone;  upper  molars  triangular 
with  low  conical  cusps,  m^  with  hypo- 
cone;   m-^     very    small.      In    the    lower 

molars  the  trigonid  is  moderately  raised 
above  the  talon ;  proto-  and  metaconid 
closely  approximated  and  I'orm  a  twin 
cusp;  paraconid  very  small,  depressed 
and  submedian  in  position  ;  talon  basin- 
shaj^ed. — Puerco. 

Microdeenodon  gen.  nov.  (Sj'n.  Goniaco- 
don.  Cope,  in  part.)  Trigonid  as  in  the 
foregoing  genus,  but  talon  without  ento- 
conid. — Puerco. 

Sarcothraustes.  Coj^e.  The  largest  of 
the  Puerco  creodonts  are  to  be  found  in 
the  species  of  this  genus.  The  upper 
premolars  and  molars  closely  resemble 
those  of  Goniacodon ;  m^  is  oval  in  shape, 

having  lost  the  metacone,  and  much  re- 
duced in  size.  The  anterior  lower  pre- 
molars are  remarkably  small  and  simple  ; 
p"*  very  much  larger  and  higher,  with 
bicuspid  heel.  The  trigonid  of  the  lower 
molars  differs  in  construction  from  that 
of  Goniacodo)i,  but  the  talon  is  similar  to 
that  found  in  that  genus  ;  the  protoconid 
is  much  the  largest  cusp ;  the  para-  and 
metaconids  are  much  reduced  and  placed 

on  the  same  fore  and  aft  line.  On  m^  the 
hypoconulid  may  or  may  not  be  enlarged. 
— Puerco. 

MEsoNVciirD.i;.     Cope. 
Dissarus.     Cope.     Pg   has  a  deuterocone 
and   P4    is   completely   molariform;     the 
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upper  molars  are  tritubercular  and  very 
simple.  The  lower  premolars  consist  of  a 
high,  acute  and  recurved  protoconid  and  a 
low  trenchant  heel.  In  the  molars  the 
metaconid  is  almost  completely  fused 
with  the  protoconid  and  the  paraconid  is 
rudimentary ;  the  talon  consists  of  the 
hypoconid  only,  which  is  trenchant. — 
Puerco. 

Pachyxna.  Cope.  If,  C|,  Pf,  M|. 
Upper  teeth  like  those  of  Dissacus,  except 
for  the  reduction  of  the  metacone,  which 
is  absent  from  m^.  In  the  lower  molars 
the  metaconid  has  Ijccome  indistinguish- 
ably  fused  with  the  protoconid. ^Wasatch. 

Mesomjx.  Cope.  (Syn.  Dromocyon. 
Marsh).  I  f ,  C  I,  P  f ,  M  |.  Differs  from 
Pachyiena  in  the  loss  of  the  third  upper 
molar,  and  the  larger  size  of  the  metacone. 
— Bridger  to  White  River. 

Proviverrid^e.     Schlosser. 

Deltntherium.  Cope.  (Syn.  Lipodectes. 
Cope).  1 1,  C  I,  P  f ,  M  f .  Talon  of  infer- 
ior molars  trenchant  and  without  ento- 
conid ;  p*  molariform.  Cutting  ridge  on 
up])er  molars,  posterior  to  metacone  very 
small  and  not  separated  from  that  ele- 
ment.— Puerco. 

Sinopa.  Leidy.  (Syn.  Limnocyon. 
Marsh.  Prototomm.  Cope.  Stypolophiis. 
Cope).  Dentition  unreduced  ;  ps  with  a 
small  deuterocone,  P4  like  the  sectorial 
of  the  dog,  but  very  small.  In  upper 
molars  the  posterior  cutting  ridge  is  en- 
larged and  detached  from  the  metacone. 
In  the  lower  molars  the  trigonid  forms  a 
very  high  shearing  blade;  talon  reduced 
and  basin-shaped. — Wasatch  and  Bridger. 

Didelphodm.  Cope.  P  f ,  M  |.  Molars 
as  in   Sinopa,   p^    simpler   than  in    that 

genus,  being  without  tritocone. — Wasatch. 
Hy.exoduxtid.i^. 

Oxyiena.  Cope.  If,  C|,  F  i,  M  |. 
P2  &  3  have  deuterocones  and  P4  is  a  well- 


developed  sectorial,  with  very  large  deu- 
terocone and  trenchant  tritocone.  M^  is 
exaggeration  of  that  found  in  Sinopa ;  the 
protocone  is  somewhat  reduced,  the  para- 
and  metacones  very  closely  approximated 
and  the  posterior  cutting  ridge  greatly 
enlarged.  Mg  is  transversely  extended 
and  very  short  from  before  backward.  In 
the  lower  molars  the  trigonid  forms  a 
very  efhcient  sectorial  blade,  but  retains 
the  metaconid ;  the  talon  is  small  and 
basin-shaped. — Wasatch. 

Protopsalis.  Cope.  (Syn.  ?  Lmmofelis. 
Marsh).  This  genus  is  imperfectly  knowai, 
but  ol»viously  nearly  allied  to  Oxysena, 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  lower  molars  ; 
m^  has  both  metaconid  and  talon,  nij  has 
lost  the  former  and  retains  only  a  rudi- 
ment of  the  latter. — Bridger. 

Hemipsalodon.  Cope.  This  form,  the 
largest  of  all  known  creodonts,  is  very 
close  to  the  European  genus  Pterodon,  from 
which  it  differs  in  the  large  size  and  basin- 
shape  of  the  talon  on  nig. — White  River. 

Hyeenodon.  de  Lais,  and  Par.  If,  C  |, 
P  I,  INIf.  P4  is  much  less  completely  de- 
veloped as  a  sectorial  than  in  Oxyivna.  M^ 
has  lost  the  i^rotocone,  the  para-  and  met- 
acones are  almost  connate  and  the  poste- 
rior blade  is  greatly  enlarged.  In  m.,  the 
para  and  metacones  are  indistinguishably 
fused.  In  m^  the  metaconid  has  disap- 
peared, but  a  rudimentary  talon  remains. 
M.2  is  similar,  but  larger,  while  nig  consists 
of  iDroto  and  paraconids  only,  resembling 
the  lower  sectorial  of  the  cats. — White 
River. 

Pal^eonictid.e. 

Pala'oniciis.  de  Blainville.  The  very 
interesting  discovery  of  this  European 
genus  in  the  American  Wasatch  has  re- 
cently been  announced  by  Osborn.  I  f , 
C|,  Pf,  M|.  P  2,  3,  &  4  have  deutero- 
cones, and  P4   has  three  external  cusps, 
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thus  presenting  a  rudimentary  imitation 
of  the  cat's  sectorial.  M^  is  strictly  tri- 
gonodont ;  the  cusps  are  all  very  high 
and  acute;  the  para-  and  metacones  show 
no  tendency  to  coalesce  and  there  is  no 
posterior  trenchant  crest  behind  the  meta- 
cone.  M2  is  very  small,  a  mere  oval 
rudiment.  In  the  lower  molars  there  is 
an  efficient  sectorial  blade,  but  a  well 
developed  metaconid  is  retained,  and  the 

talon  is  small  and  basin-like ;  on  m  o  it  is 
much  reduced. — Wasatch. 

Ambloctonus.      Cope.       Pf,    M-^.      M^ 

differs  from  that  of  Palseonicti^  in  the 
reduction  of  the  protocone,  closer  approx- 
imation of  the  para-  and  metacones,  and 
the   elevation    of    the   cingulum    at    the 

postero- external  angle  of  the  crown.  M., 
has,  apparently,  lost  the  metaconid  and 
the  talon  is  rudimentary. — Wasatch. 

Fatriofelis.  Leidy.  (S^'n.  Oreocyon. 
Marsh).  I?2,  Cy,  Pg,  M2^.  Premolars 
massive  and  having  a  talon.     M^  has  a 

talon,  butm-  has  neither  metaconid  nor 
talon,  but  is  composed  of  proto-  and  para- 
conids  only.     Bridger. 

MiAciD.E.     Cope. 

Dklijmidis.     Cope.     ll  C|  P^  M|.     P^ 

is  a  fully  developed  sectorial,  and  as  in 
the  cats,  viverrines,  etc.,  it  has  a  protostyle. 
M^   is   triangular,    but   the   antero-exter- 

nal  angle  of  the  crown  is  extended  and 
the  cingulum  raised  into  a  cusp  ;  there  is 
no  hypocone  or  metacone.     M-  is  much 

smaller,  without  hypocone  or  conules. 
Mj  has  a  remarkably  high  trigonid,  and 
the  shearing  surface  is  rather  anterior 
than  external ;  the  talon  is  low  and  basin- 
shaped.  Mo  is  very  sriiall  and  of  tuber- 
cular pattern. — Puerco  to  Bridger. 

Miacis.  Cope.  (Syn.  Vhilanjon.  Leidy. 
?  Vidpavus.  Marsh.)  Superior  dentition 
unknown ;  inferior  not  reduced  in  num- 


l)er.  In  m^  the  trigonid  is  much  lower 
than  in  Dicljjmidis,  the  proto-  and  para- 
conids  more  flattened  and  forming  a  more 
•  efficient  shearing  blade ;  the  talon  is  basin- 
shaped.  M^  &  '^  much  smaller  and 
tubercular. — Wasatch  and  Bridger. 

CREODOXTA    IXCERT,!-:    SEDIS. 

MiocUenus.  Cope.  This  name  should 
be  restricted  to  those  forms  which  agree 
with  the  type  species,  M.  inrgidus,  in 
having  very  low  and  massive  premolars. 
The  systematic  i)osition  of  the  genus  is 
altogether  uncertain ;  the  jiremolars  sug- 
gest relationship  to  the  condylarthrous 
family,  Periptychida',  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  molars  are  of  quite  a  different 
type.  This  obscurity  cannot  be  removed 
until  the  foot-structure  of  the  genus  has 
been  determined.     Puerco. 

Paradoxodon,  gen.  nov.  (Syn.  Chriacus, 
Cope,  in  part).  Upper  teeth  unknown. 
Lower  premolars  extremely  narrow  and 
compressed.  Molars  increase  in  size  pos- 
teriorly and  the  trigonid  rises  l)ut  little 
above  the  talon.  In  m^  the  jjroto-  and 
metaconids  are  of  about  equal  size  and  on 
the  same  transverse  line,  and  the  former 
shows  a  tendency  to  become  crescentic; 
the  })araconid  is  much  reduced  ;  the  hypo- 
conid  is  also  somewhat  crescentic,  the 
entoconid   lower  and   more   conical.     In 

m^  the  trigonid  is  curiously  asymmetrical, 
wliich  is  caused  by  the  backward  projec- 
tion of  the  metaconid,  the  larger  size  of 

tlie  })aracoui(l  than  in  m'  and  the  greater 
prominence  of  tlic  ridge  connecting  that 
element  with  the  protoconid  ;  the  hypo- 
conulid  is  enlarged  and  carried  on  a  dis- 
tinct fang.  The  pattern  of  these  teeth 
strongly  suggests  that  more  perfect  mate- 
rial will  show  the  genus  to  be  related  to 
the  primitive  artiodactyls. — Puerco. 

The  genera,  Onychodedes,  Conorydes, 
Hemiganus,  of  the  Puerco,  and   Esthonyx, 
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of  the  Wasatch,  should  probably  be  re- 
moved from  the  creodonts  and  brought 
into  relation  with  the  tillodonts. 


COLERIDGE'S    NOTES    ON    HORACE. 


By  ANDREW  F.  WEST. 


Coleridge's  habit  of  scribbling  marginaJia 
in  his  i'riends'  books  and  his  own  is  well 
known  to  every  one  who  has  given  any 
study  to  his  life.  Both  their  quantity  and 
their  value  were  early  made  the  subject 
of  remark  by  Charles  Lamb,  and  have  re- 
ceived attention  ever  since.  Lamb  knew 
whereof  he  spoke,  when  he  confidentially 
advised  the  book-lover  to  be  chary  of  lend- 
ing his  books,  excepting  to  "  such  an  one 
as  S.  T.  C.,"'  for  "  he  will  return  them 
(generally  anticipating  thetimeappointed) 
with  usury;  enriched  with  annotations 
tripling  their  value."  In  Lamb's  own  fa- 
vorite copies  there  was  legible  proof  of 
this  in  the  "many  precious  MSS."  of  S. 
T.  C,  "  in  matter  oftentimes,  and  almost 
in  quantity  not  un frequently,  vying  with 
the  originals,"  and  all  scribbled  "  in  no 
very  clerkly  hand."* 

When  S.  T.  C.  got  hold  of  a  book  of 
pure  literature,  his  spirit  of  phantasy  or 
humor  or  conjecture,  of  appreciation  or 
mildl}'  vaporing  indignation,  or  what  not, 
promptly  began  to  stir  with  his  reading. 
It  was  then  that  his  musings  were  very 
apt  to  take  wing  and  alight  outside  the 
text,  settling  all  over  the  margins.  It  is 
little  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  marginalia 
of  so  eminent  a  critic  and  poetshould  be  the 
subject  of  general  literary  curiosity  and  of 
steady  collection  l)y  the  British  Museum. 

One  of  his  most  cherished  books,  which 
has  received  no  public  notice  as  yet,  has 
been  in  my  possession  for  a  time,  through 
the  courtes}'  of  Mr.  Beverly  Chew  of  the 
Grolier  Club  of  New  York.     The  borders 

*  Essays  of  Elia  :— The  Two  Races  of  Men. 


of  its  pages  are  covered  from  first  to  last 
with  Coleridge's  loosely  scribbled  splut- 
tering notes,  "  in  no  very  clerkly  hand  " 
at  best,  and  often  wholly  illegible.  How- 
ever, I  have  transcribed  all  that  I  can 
make  out  and  present  here  a  copious  se- 
lection of  them,  chiefly  as  showing  his 
literary  appreciation  of  Horace  and  his 
own  personality  as  well. 

The  book  is  his  pocket  copy  of  Horace, 
his  constant  com2:)anion  for  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life.  In  1872  it  was  given  by 
the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,  his  son,  to  j\Ir. 
Augustus  Swift  of  New  York,  the  following 
being  entered  on  the  fly-leaf  in  Derwent 
Coleridge's  hand  : 

Ildc.  libellum 

i\:ii([iiias.  patris.  desidcratissimi 

Augusto  M.  Swift 

alumno  amico 

d.  d. 

Derwent  Coleridge 

Hanwell.  Cal.  Aug.  :— mdccc.lxxii. 

The  size  of  the  pages  is  three  and  a  half 
by  five  and  a  half  inches,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  "the  book  a  trifle  over  half  an 
inch.  It  contains  in  its  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dingy  little  pages  the 
whole  of  Horace. 

It  was  published  in  London  in  1637. 
The  printing  is  wretchedly  done.  Around 
the  text  on  the  outer  and  lower  edges  of 
the  pages  are  printed  marginal  notes  in 
very  small  roman  type,  with  here  and 
there  in  the  text  a  word  capriciously  put 
in  italic  capitals,  and  in  the  notes  an  oc- 
casional English  word  or  phrase  standing 
forth  in  large  black-letter.  The  editor  was 
Doctor  John  Bond,  one  of  the  best  English 
classical  annotators  of  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  and  a  scholar  of  sufficient 
'repute  in  that  time  to  be  styled  in  his 
florid  epitaph : 

Eloquii  splendor  Pieridumque  deciis. 

His  Horace  went  through  at  least  fifteen 
editions,  the  copy  belonging  to  Coleridge 
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being  of  the  sixth.  The  date  and  place  of 
the  printing  (London,  1637,)  are  the  date 
and  place  of  the  decree  in  Star  Chamber 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign 
type  and  limiting  the  number  of  printing 
offices, — quite  enough  to  account  for  the 
poor  typography  of  this  copy.  Moreover, 
as  the  editing  by  the  time  Coleridge  got 
the  book  was  as  obsolete  as  the  printing 
was  bad,  the  contrasted  excellence  of  his 
scribbled  notes  over  the  book  he  was  an- 
notating is  all  the  more  noticeable. 

The  last  owner  of  the  book  before  Cole- 
ridge was  possibly  Boyer  (or  Bowyer),  his 
teacher  during  his  pupillage  at  Christ 
Church  Hospital.  The  copy  had  been 
marked  for  destruction  by  the  word 
"  Waste  "  in  large  letters  on  the  title-page. 
Coleridge  either  saved  it  from  the  waste- 
basket  or  found  it  at  some  book-stall  and 
subsec^uently  had  it  clothed  freshly  with 
the  "  new  coat  of  skins,"  of  Hayday's  bind- 
ing, in  which  it  still  remains. 

The  marginalia  of  Coleridge  begin  on 
the  ninth  page  with  a  general  note,  part 
of  which  is  here  transcribed  : 

"  This  antient  drudge,  which  doubtless 
has  served  many  masters  since  1637,  is  the 
only  memorial  that  I  possess  of  the  poor, 
clever,  generous,  noble-hearted,  wrong- 
headed  -^^ —  Boyer  (?)  *.  Tho'  mark'd  for 
waste,  it  is  one  of  the  last  of  my  books 
that  I  will  part  with.  I  must  afford  it  a 
new  coat  of  skins.  Yet  shall  its  present 
mantle  be  well  saved  as  the  youthful  hose 
of  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon.  Who 
knows  but  it  may  have  accompanied  some 
loval  scholar  to  the  execution  of  K.  Charles. 
It  may  have  been  fumigated  in  the  great 
plague  and  narrowly  escaped  combustion 
in  the  great  fire.  It  has  seen  regicide,  re- 
public, protectorate,  restoration,  revolu- 
tion, change  of  dynasty,  reform  and  free 
trade;    nine  kings,  two  or  three  queens 


*  (?)  indicates  uncertainty,  due  to  iUegibility  of 
Coleridge's  writing. 


regnant,  and  two  protectors,  one  king  be- 
headed, one  abdicated  and  one  (at  least) 
lunatic.  It  may  possibly  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  Jeremy  Tayler  or  of  Milton. 
It  may  have  helped  Busby  to  an  excuse 
to  flog." 

Later  in  the  note,  Coleridge  has  accidental 
occasion  to  comment  on  a  passage  from 
Suetonius,  whom  he  characterizes  as  "no 
more  than  a  parcel-gilt  writer  in  point  of 
diction,  no  purer  in  style  than  a  cheap  (?) 
novelist  (?),  yet  withal  a  writer  greatly  to 
be  recommended  to  all  admirers  of  mon- 
archy." 

Then  follow  his  separate  notes  on  the 
text.  A  full  selection  is  here  given  of  the 
legible  notes,  Coleridge's  language  being 
invariably  indicated  by  quotation  inarks. 

Odes. 
Book  L 

ODE 

I.  \_M,rcenas  atavis\ 

"  It  was  manifestly  composed  to  stand 
like  a  picquet "  (=  picket)  "  before  the 
collection  and  is  about  as  such  things 
generally  are." 

A  view  well  borne  out  by  the  later 
theory  that  in  this  ode  Horace  merely 
took  an  old  poetic  exercise,  to  wliicli  he 
prefixed  two  lines  to  Maecenas  and  ad- 
ded two  more  of  the  same  kind  at  the 
end, — making  the  revamped  effusion 
serve  as  a  preface. 
III.  [Sic  te  diva  patens] 

"  Imitated  l)y  Dryden  and  addressed 
to  Roscommon  on  his  voyage  to  Ireland. 
It  is  pleasant  as  a  memorial  of  Horace's 
affection  for  Virgil."  Coleridge  has 
underscored  a)dmae  dimidium  mcK  and 
opposite  Acroceraunia  has  written  "  By- 
ron," in  evident  reference  to  the  lines 
in  Childe  Harold  : 

The   Acrocerauniun  mountains   of 

old  fame 
The  thunder-cliffs  of  fear. 
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He  also  has  as  a  footnote  on 

ccelumque  ipsuon  ipetimus  stultitia 
"  This  hne  is  capahle  of  a  physical 
and  a  spiritual  application,  1st  to  Aer- 
onauts ;    2d  to  Fanatics.     Neither  were 
proltably  in  the  mind  of  Horace."    The 
"  Aeronaut,"  however,  was  in  Horace's 
mind,    in    the    instance    of    Daedalus, 
though  perhaps  not  as  "  a  spiritual  ap- 
plication." 
IV.  [Solvitur  acrts  hiems]. 
"Very  sweet." 

VI.  [Scriberis  Variofortis] 

"  No  great  shakes." 

VII.  [Laudnhunt  (dii] 

On  uda  Mobdd)as  pomarin  riris  Cole- 
ridge notes  "  a  very  beautiful  iiuaue." 

IX.  \_Vides  ut  altci]. 

Of  Diota,  the  two-eared  jar,  he  says, 
'•I  think  I  have  read  of  a  twa-lugged 
quaigh,  which  would  render  Diota  more 
exactly." 

XII.  [Quern  viriml 

Of  o(xuUo  xvu  he  writes,  "  I  do  not  see 
the  proi)riety  of  this  simile.  The  fame 
of  ]Marcellus  was  a  little  occult  as  any 
body's." 

The  point,  however,  is  that  the  fame 
of  Marcellus  has  in  it  a  slow  silent 
growth  like  that  of  a  great  tree  increasing 
insensibly,  ocadto  m-o,  in  the  unnoticed 
lapse  of  time. 

XIII.  IQuum  la  Tclephr\. 

"  This  Telephus  seems  to  have  been 
a  dangerous  youth.  He  is  mentioned 
IV.  11,"  and  in  other  places. 

XIV.  [0  navis  referent] 

"  I  have  little  doubt  that  this 

allegory  is  aimed  at  Sextus  Pompey." 

XV.  {^Pastor  quum  traherd'] 

On  carmina  divides  he  writes,  ''  The 
nightingale  they  say  makes  sweet  di- 
vision." 

On  non. respicis,  "  seest  thou   not 

behind  thee."     Very  good  for  the  way 


retreating  Paris  would  glance  back  over 
his  shoulder  at  liis  pursuers. 

XVII.  \^Velox  amoenumli 

"  Vitredm  Circen.  Does  this  epithet 
imply  the  frailty  of  Circe  ?  Or  is  it  an 
Hyperbole  like  '  transparent  Helena ' 
of  Shakspeare?  Possibly  H.,  by  com- 
paring the  enchantress  to  an  artificial 
production  that  seemed  almost  magical, 
hinted  that  her  lieauty  was  literally  in 
enchantment." 

Though  it  is  not  perfectly  clear  what 
is  meant  by  Coleridge's  last  phrase,  his 
literary  sense  in  this  criticism  is  surely 
acute,  and  l)etter  than  that  of  the  schol- 
arly comiricntators.  "Glassy  Circe" 
has  \)cv\\  a  puzzle,  and  unless  the  idea 
of  fragility  and  almost  magical  bril- 
liancy (as  it  would  seem  to  the  ancients, 
for  Horace  applies  vitreus  to  the  gleam 
of  the  sea  in  sun-light  and  splendidior 
vitro  to  the  fountain  of  Banclusia)  are  in- 
volved, it  would  seem  to  be  insoluble. 
For  the  idea  of  fragility  with  1)rilliancy 
in  the  sense  of  deceitfulness,  the  sen- 
tence of  Publilius  S3'rus  may  be  cited  : 

Fortuna  vitrea  est:    turn   ami  spleadet 
frdngitnr. 

XVIII.  [Nidlmi  Vare'] 

The  choriambic  tramp  of  this  ode  dis- 
pleased Coleridge.  "  I  confess  my  in- 
ability to  conceive  how  this  and  other 
less  usual  metres  sounded  to  Roman 
ears.  To  mine  as  I  read  them  they  are 
rough  and  offensive." 

XX.  [  Vile  potabis^ 

"  A  very  pretty  invitation  to  home- 
brew'd." 

XXII.  \_Iate(jer  vitfe] 

"  I  wonder  whether  this  ode  is  founded 
on  lact.  Wolves  seldom  attack  man 
unless  '  by  writhing  famine  roused.'  I 
suspect  however  that  H.  must  have  been 
singing  sadly  out  of  tune." 
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XXIV.  [Quis  desiderio'] 

On  Pudor  et  Justitix  soror,  incorntpta 
Fides:  and  nadaque  Veritas. 
'•  Modesty  that  looks  so  shy 
And  sister  she  of  Equit}^ 
Faith  that  will  not  sell  her  vote 
And  Truth  without  a  pretty  coat." 
This  seems  to  be  Coleridge's  own  ver- 
sion, though  possibly  remembered  from 
some  other  translator. 

"  I  wish  Melpomene  and  Mercury 
were  out  of  this  ode." 

XXV.  Parcius  jundas. 

"  An  ugly  piece.  Old  age  should  l)e 
resi^ected  even  in  a  worn  out  Nasidena. 
The  hearts  of  the  Lydias  seem  to  have 
been  the  same  in  Rome  as  in  London." 

On  fiebis  in  solo  angijwrtu :  "  Gateway 
Moll." 

XXVI.  [Musis  amicus'] 

On  Eex  gelidse  metuatur  ore,  etc. : 
"  Never  care  a  pin  or  straw  for  Nicholas, 
the  Russian  bear." 
XXX.  [0  Venus  regind] 

''  I  can't  conceive  how  he  could  think 
this  ode  worth  writing." 

Book  II 

VI.  \_Se2)timi,  Gades  adiiure.^ 
On  dulce  Galaesi  flunien  : 
"  Virgil*  applies  to  Galaesus  the  epithet 
niger  whether  from  the  depth  of  shade 
to  which  Propertius  alludes,  or  from  the 
black  depth  of  the  water;  or  was  Galae- 
sus like  Lodore  of  Southey  (?)  '  stain'd 
with  peat.'  Does  pellitis  mean  that  the 
sheep  wore  body-clothes?" 

X.  \_Rectius  vives  Licini.l 

On  iiiformes  hiemes  there  is  note  drawn 
from  his  own  experience : 
"  I  have  seen  them  in  Ps.  30.5.  His 
wrath  endureth  but  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  and  in  his  pleasure  there  is  life ; 
heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night  l)ut 
joy  Cometh  in  the  morning.     Like  l)Ut 


*Geoigic9  IV.  12G. 


oh  how  different.     Ovid  Fast.  I.  495  is 
much  like.     But  he  has  not  improved 
on  Horace." 
XII.  [^Nolis  longa  ferae^ 

"  Lempriere,  with  his  usual  felicity  at 
blundering  refers  to  this  ode  in  his  arti- 
cle. Licinius  seems  to  read  nolente  metro 
Licinia  "  (  =  Licymnia)  "  and  actually 
supposes  that  Horace's  fair-hair'd  kiss- 
snatching  wench  was  Mrs.  Maecenas." 

XVI.  [Otium  divos.^ 

"  Prettily  paraphrased  by  Warren  Hast- 
ings. I  have  forgotten  Warren's  para- 
phase.   Otway's  imitation  is  very  poor." 

XVII.  \_Cur  me  querelis.^ 

"This  is  a  beautiful  and  tender  ode,  if 
due  allowance"  (is  made)  "for  the  as- 
trological allusions  in  which  Horace 
might  be  as  earnest  as  Dryden.  Com- 
pare I.  20.  Was  this  written  during 
the  last  illness  of  Macenas."  "I.  20" 
is  the  ode  mentioning  the  enthuisastic 
reception  of  Maecenas  in  the  theatre 
after  recovery  from  a  severe  illness. 

XVIII.  \_Non  ebur  ncque  ai(reum.^ 

''  A   truly    exquisite    poem — of  whose 
merits    I   was    hardly    aware    till    St. 
David's  Dav,  1825." 
XX.  \_Non  usitata.^ 

An  ode  whose  incongruities  of  taste 
forced  out  of  Coleridge  the  expression 
of  his  contempt  in  a  facetious  emenda- 
tion of  the  expression  et  album  mutor 
in  alitem.  For  alitem  he  suggests  "  lege 
Anserem  " ! 

Bool:  III 

1 .  [  Odi  profanum  vulgus-l 

"  These  lines  should  be  the  motto  for 
the  Laureate's"  (Southey 's)  "  Songs  for 
the  royal  nursery.  His  contra-demo- 
cratic spirit  a[)pears  in  the  first  line. 
The  ....  attention  he  requires  in  the 
augural  phrase  favete  Unguis,  anglice 
Hold  your  jaw  *  *  *  * 
Musarum  sacerdos  expresses  the  Laure- 
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ate's  mischievous  principles.     The  4th 
explains  his  own  a])plicability."     "The 
4th  "  verse  is  virginibus  puerisque  canto. 
II.  [^Angustam  amice] 
"  Prior  has  imitated  this  ode  in  a  com- 
jiosition  of  nearly  three  hundred  lines 
into  which  he  has  contrived  to  inter- 
weave Horace  ingeniously  enough." 
IV.  \_L)escen(h'  each. 
The  unity  of  this  ode  seemed  to  Coler- 
idge somewhat  broken  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Gigantomachia  as  sequel  to 
the  tribute  of  Horace  to  his  guardian 
Muses. 

"  This  ode,  of  which  the  former  part  as 
far  as  gaudetis  almae^  is  exquisite  but 
as  far  as  I  can  see  very  loosely  con- 
nected with  the  secpiel,  may  have  been 
composed  after  the  defeat  of  some  con- 
spiracy or  revolt  against  Augustus. 
Perhaps  after  the  conquest  of  Antony." 
"  34  Laetum  equino  sanguine  is  applicable 
to  the  Briton  of  the  present  day — though 
not  in  the  same  sense  as  to  the  Concan." 
"80  The  Roman  writers  are  little  favor- 
able to  Theseus  or  Pirithous." 
XII.  \_Mi8erarum  est] 

"  Ionic  a  minore — metrum  insequens.^^ 
XV.  [^Uxor  pauperis  Ibyci] 
.    "  I  half  incline  to  suggest  sed  instead  of 
nee  in  the  last  line.     There  is  a  certain 
connection  between  the  casks  poti  faece 
tenus  and  the  old  flirt  who  like  Ariadne 
and  Diana  Trapes  might  find  a  friend 
in  Bacchus  when  other  lovers  had  left 
her."     It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that 
this  conjecture  of  sed  for  nee  is  chiefly 
useful  as  a  warning. 

XIX.  [^Quantum  distet] 

"  How  came  Telephas  to  be  such  a  favor- 
ite with  the  ladies  if  his  discourse  was 
so  chronological." 

XX.  [^Non  vides  quanto] 

"Much  the  worst  and  most  disagreeable 
ode  in  Horace." 


XXIV.  l^Intactis  opidentior] 

On  figit  .  .  .  summis  verllcibus  clavos, 
"  Hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
"  This  ode  is  fine  rant.  To  praise  Scyth- 
ians, Indians,  heathen  beasts,  by  way  of 
reproach  to  Romans,  Britons,  Xtians, 
men,  is  a  regular  commonplace — but 
were  not  the  Scyths  of  the  same  Tartar 
race  whose  hospitality  ofier'd  wife  and 
daughter  to  the  casual  visitor  !  It  is 
altogether  much  in  the  vein  of  Sanforcl 
and  Merton." 

XXIX.  \_Tyrrhena  regum  progenies] 
"Finely  imitated  by  Dryden." 

XXX.  \_Exegl  monumentrim] 

On  dam  Capitoluim 
Scandet  cum  tacita  virgine  pontifex 
Dicar : — 
"  Perhaps  this   sounded   haughty,   yea 
impious,  to  Roman  ears.     Little  was  it 
thought  how  long  the  boast  was  to  out- 


live the  rite. 


Booh  IV. 


*  V.  42. 


IV.  \_(2uale  ministrum] 

"  This  speech  of  Hannibal  has  been  ex- 
panded by  Prior  and  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  fabled  descent  of 
the  Britons  from  Troy  makes  a  lucky 
coincidence,  but  Louis  was  not  Han- 
nibal." 

VI.  [Dive  quern  proles] 

"  This  is  a  most  artful  and  skilfully  con- 
structed ode.  The  author's  name  is 
beautifully  introduced  at  the  conclu- 
sion. A  fig  for  the  folks  that  proscribe 
egotism." 

VII.  \_Diffugere  nives] 

On  splendida  arbitria:  "I  do  not  per- 
ceive the  usual  Horatian  felicity  in  this 
epithet.  Perhajis  it  is  half-ironical,  as 
if  to  say — When  Minos  has  passed  that 
wonderful  judgment  they  all  talk  so 
much  about."  Coleridge  here  misses 
the  point,  inasmuch  as  splendida  is 
transferred  from  its  primary  fitness  for 
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describing  the  grandeur  of  the  judg- 
ment court  of  Minos  and  applied  to  his 
decrees. 

On  Liberal  Hifipolytum :  "Here  Horace 
speaks  as  a  free-thinking  pagan.  The 
orthodox  held  that  Diana  did  restore 
Hippolytus  and  that  Theseus  did  de- 
liver Pirithous — though  Theseus  does 
not  appear  to  have  Roman  religion." 
X.  \_Ne  forte  crcdas] 

"  Measure  choriambic  as  B.  1. 18.  H.  N.  C. 
remarked  that  the  Greek  movement  was 
exotic  and  unnatural  to  the  Latins.  I 
pretend  not  to  judge,  but  this  ode  might 
be  forgotten  much  to  the  credit  of  its 
author." 

The  "Greek  movement"  is,  of  course, 
the  choriambic  metre. 

XII.  \_Jam  veris  comites] 

"This  is  a  pleasant  invitation,  for  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  Virgil  and  Horace 
were  cotemporaries." 

XIII.  [Aiidivere,  Lyce'] 

"This  is  another  peccadillo  neither 
moral  nor  amiable." 

Epodes. 

I.  \_Beatus  ille'] 

On  V.  24 — tenaci  graviine:   "knot-grass, 
tedded  grass." 
V.  27 — ohstrepunt:  "  sough." 
V.  39 — in  partem  juvet:  "  bear  a  side." 
V.  66 — renidentes  Lares:  "silver-salt." 

III.  {^Parentis  olivi] 

V.  3 — cicutis  allium  nocentius :  "  I 
honor  Horace  for  hating 
garlic." 

IV.  [^Lupus  et  agnis-l 

V.  5 — sujjerhu.s  pecunia  :  "  purse- 
proud." 

V.  12 — praeconis:  "beadle." 
VI.  \_(2uid  immerentes.l 

V.  16—"  Libellers  are  much  the  same 
now  as  in  the  days  of  Cas- 
sius  Severus,  prone  to 
attack,  inveterate  cowards 


against  the  bold,  and  read}' 
to  catch  at  hush-mone}^" 
XIII.  [^Horrida  tempestas.l 

"  This  ode  should  be  distributed  into 
staves  of  three  lines.    The  metre  sounds 
ill  to  me." 
XVI.  l_Altera  jam  teriturJ] 

V.  10 — "  O  thou  will  be  a  wilderness 
again 
Peopled   with   wolves,  thy 
old  inhabitants." 
V.  18-"  Herod.  1.  163.     Part  of  the 
execrata  civitas  did    break 
their  oaths." 
V.  57 — "  Where  did  Horace  expect 
to  find  such  a  lubber-land? 
Schlummerland.    Pays  de 
Cocagne!     He  must  have 
heard  of  the  bread-fruit." 

Satires. 
Book  L 

I.  \_Qnijit,  Maecenas] 

On  V.  15 — "  Gay  has  a  good  fable  on 
this  idea." 

V.  29 — Perfidas  hie  caupo :  "  I  hence 
infer  that  Ovid  "  (surely  a 
slip  for  "  Horace  "  )  "  had 
been  called  into  a  reckon- 
ing many  a  time.  Le 
mauvais  quart  heure." 

V.  85 — vicini  oderunt:  "  I  believe  this 
happens." 

II.  '[Ambubaiarum  collegia] 

"  Poor  Joe  Walton  for  inserting  Pope's 

imitation  of  this  satire  in  his  edition, 

gave  Matthias  an  opportunity  of  being 

as  moral  and  as  testy  as  an  old  maid." 

IV.  {^Eupolis  atque  Cratimis] 

"  This  satire  is  an  ingenious  defence 
of  satire  in  which  the  satirist  modestly 
praises  himself  and  gives  a  fresh  cut  to 
those  that  are  smarting  also." 
On  V.  9 — emunctae  naris  :  "  a  delicate 
metaphor  showing  the  high 
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importance  of  the  muck- 
ing-can." 
V.  83 — famamque  dicacis  :  ''  Disent 
des  bon  mots,  mauvaise 
charactere.  Pascal." 
V.  105 — "I  do  not  approve  at  all  of 
old  Mr.  Horace's  method 
of  moral  institution  which 
is  too  common  with  pro- 
fessing Christians." 
V.  143.  Judaei :  "  Fates  render  it  im- 
possible that  Jews  should 
be  confounded  with  Christ- 
ians, but  the  aUusionis  not 
clear."  The  allusion  is  to 
the  tendency  of  the  Jews 
to  proselytize. 

V.  \_Egressum  magna] 

V.  98 — Gnatlalymphisiratis :  "Would 
not  nymphis  iratis  be  a 
better  reading?"  Still 
another  instance  of  the 
danger  of  marring  the  text 
by  trying  to  mend  it. 
There  is  no  trouble,  since 
Lympha  in  the  same  sense 
as  nympha,  "  a  water-god- 
dess," is  good  Latin  from 
the  time  of  Varro  onward. 

VII.   \_Proscripti  Regis  Rupili\ 

"  I  must  say  England  in  the  most  quib- 
bling" (squabbling?)  "age  never  pro- 
duced anything  viler  than  this  classic 
contest.  It  is  in  the  worst  style  of  the 
most  scolding  scenes  of  the  Old  Dra- 
matists." 

X.  \_Lucili,  quam  sis] 

"This  satire  has  suggested  Rochester's 
allusion,  in  which  are  to  be  found  the 
often-noted  characters  of  Sedley  and  the 
antithetic  compliment  to  Dorset,  '  The 
best  good  man  with  the  worst  natured 
muse.'  Some  of  the  accomodations  are 
apt  enough,  but  the  parallel  of  Dryden 
with  Lucilius  is  not  happy." 


Book  IL 

I.  \_Sunt  quibus  in  satira.]      Imitated   by 

Pope. 

II.  [Q«ae  virtus  est.] 

"  Imitated  by  Pope  but  not  happily. 
Roman   gourmandise  had  but  little  re- 
semblance to  English  nor  is  epicurism 
a  characteristic  foible  of  England." 
V.  68 — simplex  Nfevius:  "Billy  Coates." 
V.  77 — cena  didna :    "  Terence  Phor- 
mio.     A.    2.     Scene  1.     I 
doubt  not  that  the  phrase 
was  fashionable." 

III.  [Sic  raro  scrihis^ 

V.  1 — ''  Scarce  twice  a  poetic  month 
you  appear  in  print. 
Pope." 

V.  44 — "  The  grex'  Chrysippi  must 
have  been  mad  enough  if 
they  were  like  this  man, 
and  he  like  his  character 
in  Lucretius." 

v.  60 — "A  pretty  theatrical  anecdote. 
Fufius  must  have  been  in 
a  deeper  dram  of  drink 
than  ever  George  Fred. 
exhibited." 

V.  135 — "  Pro  '  auctum  '  lege  '  actum.''  " 
A  happy  yet  obvious  cor- 
rection of  what  may,  after 
all,  have  been  a  printer's 
slip. 

V.  183-"  Cicer  -  Faba  -  Xi(j9ini  -  would 
go  but  a  little  way  towards 
modern  expenses.  Nor  do 
I  suppose  they  went  far  in 
the  age  of  Horace.  The 
words  and  perhaps  the 
articles  were  relics  of  a 
cheaper,  and  not  neces- 
sarily a  better  age." 

V.  255 — "  I  read  the  story  of  Polemo 
in  Sanford  and  Merten, 
A.  D.  1805." 
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VI.  [Hoc  erat  in  voti^^.^ 

"  Paraphrased  by  Swill  and  Pope. 
The  comcidences  are  very  lucky." 

V.  20 — "  Janus  presided  over  the 
Roman  Paternoster  Row. 
His  double  face  well  quali- 
fied him  for  the  place."  Is 
the  last  sentence  a  couplet 
quoted  by  Coleridge? 

VII.  [lamdudum  ausculto] 

V.  4 — Ut vitale  ipxites :  "I  should  ren- 
der it  '  worth  my  keep,' 
'I  don't  eat  my  head  off.'" 
Then  he  adds  in  pencil 
"  Rather  life-like,  not  too 
good  to  live." 

Epistles. 
Book  L 

I.  \_Priina  dicte  iidhi.^ 

"  Well  imitated  by  Pope,  especially 
the  first  part." 

V.  IQ—agilis:  "busy." 

v.  21 — opus dehentibiis :  "authors who 
have  received  money  in 
advance." 

V.  24 — gnaviter :  "heartily,  with  all 
one's  might,  in  right  ear- 
nest." 

V.  54 — "  It  2)roves  the  good  sense 
of  the  Romans  that  they 
made  the  double-faced 
god,  the  tutelar  of  their 
Change- alley  and  Pater- 
noster Row." 

Book  IL 

II.  \_T'roja7ii  belli  scrijitoreiTi] 

"  Homer  might  well  be  a  better 
teacher  than  Chrysippus — if  the  latter 
approved  of  the  marriage  of  parents 
and  children — of  eating  dead  bodies, 
etc.  Sed  qiuere.  This  may  be  as  true 
as  that  he  died,  like  Philemon,  of  excess, 
eating  figs." 

III.  \_J(di  Flore  qiiibus] 

V.  9. — "  Poets    should    never    promise 


fame  to   one  another.      Who 
wasTitius?"     He  is  still  un- 
known, except  for  this  solitary 
mention  in  Horace. 
y.  l_Sl  poies  Archiacis] 

''  This  epistle  has  been  imitated  with 
much  prolixity  and  considerable  hu- 
mour by  Swift." 

VI.  [Nil  admirari'] 

"  Imitated  by  Pope.  He  seems  to 
have  pleased  himself.  The  epistle  is  in 
his  best  verse  and  diction,  but  it  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  style  is  so  poignant 
that  it  seems  to  require  every  line  to 
tell.  Whatever  is  plain  seems  insipid  ; 
the  weaker  parts  do  not  set  off  but 
interrupt  the  hits.  They  look  like 
patches  of  brick-work  from  which  the 
stucco  has  fallen." 

VII.  [Qainque  dies  tibi'\ 

"  Imitated  or  rather  transcribed  by 
Swift  and  Pope." 

V.  58. — Lave  certo:  "  Libri  veterrhai  habent 
'  lave  curto ' — quod  forte  melius.'''' 
Curto  was  the  reading  prefer- 
red by  Bentley,  with  some 
MSS.  support.  It  has  not 
been  generally  adopted. 
X.  [Urbis  amatorem  Fuscum'] 

V.   10. — Llba  recuso:     "Mouldy   stew'd 

prunes  and  stale  cakes." 
V.  22,  sqq. — "These  lines  may  have  sug- 
gested a  beautiful  passage 
in  Cowper's  Task." 
XIII.  [Ul  prqficiscen tem^ 

"  How  delightful  to  find  Horace  pun- 
ning on  a  name,  and  then  for  a  Roman 
to  have  such  a  name."     (The  name  is 
Vinius  Asina.)     "  I  like  both  these  and 
Horace  the  better." 
XV.  [Quae  ■■^it  hiems  Veliae'\ 

"  This  epistle  is  a   fair   sjiecimen   of 
plain  confession  under  the  garb  of  irony. 
Maenius    is    cai)ital.      The    swell-feast 
buffoon  to  a  nail." 
V.  15.— Puteosque perennes. — "  Should  not 
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the  -que  be  -vef^  The  true 
reading  is  -ne.  Coleridge  saw 
the  difficulty  but  not  the  rem- 
edy, though  his  -ve  is  better 
than  the  -que  he  would  dis- 
place. 

XVII.  [Qitamvis,  Scaeva,  satis] 

"There  is  .much  quiet  wit  and  some 
sense  in  this  epistle,  though  after  all  it 
rather  smells  of  the  parasite." 
V.  37. — "  Sedit,  etc.     If  you  fear  falling, 
best  not  climb  at  all." 

XVIII.  \_Si  bene  te  novi] 

"Whether  Horace  really  meant  to 
recommend  attendance  on  the  great  to 
Lollius  or  to  scare  him  by  a  strong  pic- 
ture of  the  insecure  and  slavish  tenure 
of  the  great  man's  friendship  is  not 
obvious.  He  certainly  boasts  of  his 
own  retirement  and  independence  on 
the  banks  of  Digentia."  In  v.  35  Cole- 
ridge's copy  began  the  line  with  Traxerit 
aut  olitoris,  etc.  His  correct  remark  is 
^^  Lege.  Thrnx  erit,  i.  e :  Gladiator.  Cer- 
tissirn,a  emendatio,^''  but  the  emendation 
may  have  come  from  reading  some 
other  edition  of  Horace. 

XIX.  ]^Prisco  si  credisi 

V.  48, — '■  I  smell  a  pun.  Liidus  means 
cither  play  or  place  of  exhi- 
bition." 

XX.  \_Vi'iliiv)nnm  Januinque] 

V.  28. —  Collegam  Lepidnm  quo  duxit  Lollius 
anno :  "  This  was  U.  C.  733  or 
Ijefore  Christ  21.  The  election 
of  consuls  took  place  while 
Augustus  was  absent  in  Sicily 
and  was  attended  with  much 
riot  and  electioneering  {ambi- 
tus). Lollius  was  originally 
sole  consul,  the  other  place 
being  left  open  for  Caesar's 
acceptance,  but  he  declined  it 
and  Lepidus  was  appointed 
after  a  violent  contest.  In 
this    year    Agrippa,    by    the 


Emperor's  command,  divorced 
Marcella  and  married  Julia, 
from  which  marriage  de- 
scended Caligula,  Agrippina, 
and  Nero.  In  nothing  has 
the  divine  law  more  signally 
vindicated  itself  than  in  the 
disastrous   issues    of    antique 


marriage. 


Booh  II. 
I.  [_Cu:iii  tot  suMineas] 

"  Well  imitated  by  Pope.     But  there 
is   much   false   criticism    both    in    the 
original  and  in    the   imitation.      Pope 
addressed  Augustus,  though  there  never 
was  an  Augustus  in  England." 
V.  46. — "  This  line  matches  in  number 
of  .elisions  Virgil's  monstrum 
horrendum  informe,  etc." 
V.  233. — "  The  few  fragments  of  Choerilus 
which    I   have   seen   by   no 
means  deserve  this   charac- 
ter." 
V.  248. — "  I  have  seen  this  verse  and  the 
two  preceding  bracketed  as 
if  spurious — but  they  seem 
to  follow  aptly  enough,  and 
indeed  are  necessary,  or  else 
Horace  might  be  suspected 
of  including  Augustus  in  his 
censure  on  royal  taste.    Pope 
has  omitted  them  in  his  imi- 
tation,  perhaps  because  no 
English   Augustus   had  pa- 
tronized a  Virgil  or  a  Varius." 
There  is  enough  in  these  selections  to 
show   how  assiduous  a  reader  of  Horace 
Coleridge  must  have  been.      There  is  also 
enough  to  warrant  a  judgment  as  to  the 
value  of  his   notes.      They  are  not  uni- 
formly excellent.      In  his  few  ventures  at 
text  emendation  he  is  at  his  worst,  and 
his    suggestions     have    nothing    notable 
about  them.      Where  they  are  right  they 
are  so  obvious  as  to  call  for  little  insight 
to  make  them,  and  where  the  difficulty 
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lies  below  the  surface  Coleridge  is  wrong. 
There  is  also  a  stray  slip  or  two  in  the 
interpretation  of  Horace.  The  misunder- 
standing of  splendida  arbitria  (Odes  IV.  7) 
is  one  and  the  ridicule  of  the  ending  of 
the  sixteenth  Epode  is  another.  Then 
too  he  has  much  trouble  with  the  unusual 
metres, — particularly  with  the  choriambic 
element,  which  worries  him.  Yet  these 
are  practically  all  his  defects.  On  the 
other  side  we  get  a  considerable  amount 
of  criticism,  by  the  time  his  annota- 
tions are  put  together.  His  estimates 
of  whole  poems  are  usually  sound  and 
very  clear ;  his  responsiveness  to  fine 
images  and  touches  is  quick  and  spirited ; 
he  makes  happy  hits  in  translating  recal- 
citrant words  and  phrases;  he  sometimes 
sees  at  one  glance  where  the  real  meaning 
of  a  puzzling  expression  lies,  (such  as 
vitrea  Circe  in  Ode  17  of  the  first  book)  ; 
his  freaks  of  humor  are  always  amusing 
and  not  unfrequently  enlightening  as  to 
the  true  meaning  of  Horace,  and  his  criti- 
cisms of  Swift,  Pope,  Dryden,  Prior,  and 
other  English  imitators  of  Horace,  are  of 
course  entitled  to  great  respect. 

The  extent  of  his  contribution  to  the 
direct  elucidation  of  Horace  is  not  very 
significant.  A  few  acute  hints  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  difficult  places  and  a  fair 
number  of  happy  translations  may  still 
be  considered  of  value.  The  larger  part 
of  his  contribution  is  indirect,  and  con- 
sists in  his  open-minded  literary  dealing 
with  Horace,  and  the  confidential  ac- 
quaintance he  has  made  with  him.  From 
this  comes  the  chief  advantage  of  watch- 
ing Horace  through  Coleridge's  eyes.  It 
develops  literary  vision. 


SOME  POINTS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 

UPON  THE  HABITS  OF  THE 

RATTLE-SNAKE. 


By  A.  H.  PHILLIPS. 


T   have   had   under   close    observation 
during  the  past  few  months  a  rattle-snake, 


which  from  appearances  took  more  kindly 
to  its  unnatural  surroundings  of  confine- 
ment than  is  the  case  with  snakes  of  this 
class,  it  l)eing  generally  considered  that 
they  refuse  all  food  while  in  confinement, 
and  in  a  fasting  condition  live  from  one  to 
two  years.  This  specimen  fed  as  though 
in  its  natural  environment., 

The  points  to  be  noted  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1st.  That  while  the  poisonous  secretion 
may  be  used  as  a  protection  against  its 
enemy,  it  also  fulfills  the  no  less  important 
function  of  killing  its  prey.  Every  time 
a  mouse  was  loosened  in  the  box,  the 
snake  would  assume  the  usual  coiled  po- 
sition before  striking  and  having  given  the 
stroke,  would  remain  quiet.  In  no  case 
did  it  strike  a  second  time,  however  much 
the  mouse  leaped  around  in  the  convul- 
sions that  followed.  Death  resulted  in 
one  instance  in  48  seconds,  but  in  others 
it  was  much  (juicker.  In  all  cases  where 
the  animal  was  small  enough  to  be  swal- 
lowed by  the  snake,  death  followed  quickly 
enough  to  prevent  its  escape. 

2d.  In  striking,  the  coiled  position  was 
almost  always  assumed,  but  did  not  seem 
necessary.  It  increases  the  field  of  com- 
mand, as  a  wound  can  be  inflicted  at  a 
greater  distance  and  with  greater  accuracy. 
The  distance  at  which  a  wound  can  be 
given  while  in  this  position,  is  roughly 
estimated  at  about  two-thirds  the  entire 
length  of  the  snake.  The  last,  or  tail  coil, 
does  not  unwind  while  in  the  act  of  strik- 
ing. 

8d.  The  wound  is  inflicted,  not  l)y  a 
pinching  process  of  the  jaws,  Init  rather 
by  a  thrust,  the  upper  and  lower  jaws 
being  opened  so  wide  as  to  be  nearly  in 
a  straight  line  at  the  moment  the  wound 
is  inflicted.  The  fangs,  i)ointing  forward 
at  a  right  angle,  are  by  the  momentum 
of  the  body  jdunged  into  the  tissues  as  a 
lance. 
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4tli.  In  no  instance,  where  small  animals 
or  birds  not  too  large  for  food  were  intro- 
duced, was  the  warning  rattle  produced, 
the  victim  being  struck  quietly.  Only  in 
cases  where  it  seemed  the  snake  feared 
injury  to  itself  was  the  warning  sound 
given,  indicating  an  unwillingness  to  bite. 
It  would  rather  warn  the  offender  than  be 


forced  to  strike  through  protection  to  itself. 
A  dog  seemed  to  excite  it  greatly.  In  such 
cases  added  to  the  rattle  was  a  low  hissing 
noise  due  to  expulsion  of  air  from  the 
lungs,  the  body  at  the  same  time  appear- 
ing greatly  swollen  from  their  inflated 
condition. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 


OuK  Moral  Nature.  Being  a  Brief  Sys- 
tem of  Ethics.  By  James  McCosh,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  ex-President  of  Princeton 
College.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1892. 

This  little  volume  of  fifty-three  pages 
Irom  the  pen  of  the  veteran  author  is  di- 
vided into  three  sections.  Part  First  treats 
of  Fundamental  Principles,  the  topics 
being,  Moral  Obligation,  Conscience,  Moral 
Law,  Love,  The  Divine  Existence,  The 
Combined  Moral  Principles,  The  Will, 
Evangelical  Ethics,  Sin  and  Punishment. 
These  topics  are  very  briefly  but  simply 
treated.  The  fundamental  fact  of  Morality 
is  the  Consciousness  of  Obligation  which 
expresses  itself  in  moral  law.  The  source 
of  moral  i  leas  is  the  Conscience  which 
is  both  a  cognitive  and  motive  power. 
McCosh  maintains  here  as  elsewhere  in 
his  works,  that  moral  qualitv.  is  intrinsic 
in  actions  and  that  conscience  perceives 
this  quality  and  gives  direct  knowledge  of 
rightness  and  wrongness.  This  is  the  ob- 
jective side.  Subjectively  the  root  of  good 
and  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  will.  Kant's 
doctrine  that  "  nothing  can  possibly  be 
conceived  in  the  world  or  even  out  of 
the  world,  that  can  be  called  good  without 
qualification,  except  a  good  will,"  is  quoted 
with  approval.  The  choice  of  will  is 
necessary  to  make  an  action  ours  and  to 
fix  our  responsibility  for  it.  Our  duties 
arise  out  of  our  relations.     This  suggests 


the  relation  of  morality  to  religion.  The 
question  of  God's  existence  is  briefly  dis- 
cussed. God's  relation  to  morality  is  that 
of  the  Author  of  man's  nature  and  of  the 
moral  law.  From  the  standpoint  of  re- 
ligion the  obligations  of  morality  become 
Divine  Commands.  Thus  we  are  able  to 
reconcile  the  two  propositions,  that  moral- 
ity is  intrinsic  and  that  it  is  a  Divine 
Command.  Evangelical  Ethics  is  an  ex- 
tension of  Natural  Ethics.  It  arises  in 
view  of  sin  and  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of 
the  Fall  and  the  Christian  scheme  of 
Atonement  and  Redemption.  Evangelical 
Ethics  does  not  set  aside  Natural  Ethics, 
l)ut  rather  supplements  and  completes  it. 
Part  Second  treats  of  Moral  Ideas.  The 
principal  topics  here  are  Happiness  and 
Morality,  Moral  Excellence,  Justice,  Rights, 
Property,  Benevolence  and  Justice,  Sum- 
mum  Bonum,  Virtuous  Acts,  Morality  and 
Our  Natural  Faculties.  It  is  our  duty  to 
promote  both  happiness  and  virtue,  but 
when  conflict  arises  happiness  must  yield 
to  the  requirements  of  duty.  Then  follow 
sagacious  observations  on  Justice,  Rights 
and  Property.  The  claims  of  Benevolence 
and  Justice  are  treated  in  much  the  same 
spirit  as  those  of  happiness  and  morality. 
Both  are  obligatory,  but  in  cases  of  con- 
flict Justice  must  be  given  precedence. 
The  Summum  Bonum  is  nothapi3iness,bu 
moral  excellence,  although  happiness  is  a 
bonum  that  all  may  seek  to  obtain,    Moral 
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"acts  are  voluntary  and  their  motive  should 
embrace  both  Love  and  Law.  The  author 
pleads  for  a  conception  of  motive  which 
shall  include  all  the  elements  of  man's 
nature, — sensitive,  intellectual  and  emo- 
tive. Law  must  be  supreme,  but  love 
must  enter  to  give  spontaneity  to  the  per- 
formance of  duty. 

Part  Third  treats  of  Duties.  Taking 
the  Scriptural  injunction  to  live  soberly, 
righteously  and  godl}^  as  the  basis  of 
classification,  the  author  discusses  Duties 
to  God,  False  Systems,  Duties  to  Our 
Fallen  Men,  to  the  Churches,  the  State, 
War,  Duties  to  Ourselves,  all  of  which  are 
treated  with  good  sense  and  discrimina- 
tion. Dr.  McCosh's  book  does  not  aim  to 
be  an  elaborate  treatise.  It  is  rather  a 
summary  of  the  author's  matured  opinions 
on  fundamental  moral  questions,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  have  been  treated  more  at 
large  in  other  works.  In  its  form  the 
treatise  is  simple  and  unpretentious,  while 
in  its  content  it  is  the  product  of  ripe  ex- 
perience combined  with  philosophic  wis- 
dom and  the  spirit  of  true  piet^^ 

A.  T.  Ormoxd. 


Victor  Hugo's  "La  Chute,"  by  H.  C.  O. 
Huss,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages and  Literature  in  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  Princeton.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  1892. 

Professor  Huss  presents  to  teachers  of 
French  an  extract  of  eighty-two  pages 
from  Part  Second,  Book  First,  of  "  Les 
Miserables."  The  selection  was  evidently 
made  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  one 
might  say,  a  reverent  estimate  of  the  great 
literary  monument  from  which  it  was  de- 
tached. We  fancy  that  few  editors  would 
have  been  so  scrupulous  not  to  misrepre- 
sent a  master  of  whose  work  they  designed 
to  present  only  a  short  specimen.  Victor 
Hugo  the  philanthropist,  Victor  Hugo  the 


psychologist, — his  autograph  is  written  as 
large  across  these  few  but  burning  pages 
as  in  the  fifty  octavo  volumes  of  the  Edi- 
tion definitive. 

"  La  Chute  "  embraces  the  mysterious 
appearance  of  the  escaped  convict  Jean 
Valjean  in  the  town  of  Digne,  his  hos- 
pitable reception  by  Bishop  Myriel,  after 
being  driven  from  the  doors  of  others, 
his  moral  foil  and  recovery. 

^Ve  have  always  thought  Victor  Hugo 
good  reading  for  students,  both  because  of 
his  paramount  importance  among  modern 
Frenchmen  and  because  of  the  brilliant 
sim[)licity  of  liis  style  and  the  intensity  of 
his  thought;  but  the  enormous  length  of 
"  Les  Miserables "  and  oven  the  great 
length  of  "  Notre-Dame  de  Paris  "  and 
"  Quatre-vingt-treize,"  seemed  to  bar  out 
his  prose  from  the  class-room.  "Thrice 
happy  then  the  author !  "  it  would  be 
easy  to  exclaim  at  this  point.  But  we 
think  Hugo  himself,  lover  and  under- 
stander  of  the  young,  would  join  us  in 
recognizing  that  even  the  ill-founded 
enthusiasm  of  a  boy,  stumbling  through 
an  author  he  but  half  understands,  yet 
feels  and  adores,  is  more  to  be  coveted  by 
a  man  of  letters  than  the  cold  appreciation 
of  an  adult,  who  understands,  but  is  little 
influenced. 

What  the  youth  who  reads  Hugo  can- 
not help  feeling  in  every  fibre  of  his  being,, 
whether  he  knows  his  irregular  ver1)s  or 
not,  is  the  spurt  of  emotion  that  bursts 
from  the  great  heart  of  the  author,  proving 
life  real  and  affirmative,  and  making  self- 
evident  the  one  truth  which  poets  never 
cease  to  sing,  the  truth  that  love  is  best. 
A  boy  of  sixteen  who  reads  "  La  Chute," 
and  through  it  gains  sympathetic  knowl- 
edge of  Hugo,  will  have  profited  more 
than  if  he  were  to  wait  ten  years  and  then 
to  read  the  whole  of  "  Les  Miserables." 
It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  obtained  early  an 
insight  into   the  mind  of  a  great  num. 
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Books  which  mediate  such  intimacy  are 
the  best  educators. 

Geo.  M.  Harper. 


The  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers. 
Second  Series.  Vol.  III.  Theodoret, 
Jerome,  Gennadius,  Kufinus  :  Historical 
Writings,  etc.  New  York :  The  Christian 
Literature  Co.  1892. 

The  second  part  of  this  volume,  pp.  849- 
402,  is  Jerome  and  Gennadius.  Lives  of 
Illustrious  Men.  Translated,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  Ernest  Cushing 
Richardson,  Ph.D.,  Librarian  of  Princeton 
College.  In  his  Introduction  Dr.  Richard- 
son treats  of  the  time  and  place  of  com- 
position and  of  the  character  of  the  dual 
work,  of  the  literature  on  the  two  authors 
as  well  as  on  these  whose  biographies 
they   write,   of  the  various  manuscripts. 


editions  and  translations  of  the  Lives,  and 
of  the  present  translations.  The  work  of 
Jerome  is  settled  as  having  been  written 
at  Bethlehem  in  492,  and  that  of  Gennadius 
almost  certainly  about  400,  the  earliest  of 
the  dates  usually  given.  The  so-called 
Lives  are  mere  paragraphs,  whose  purpose 
was  to  enumerate  the  various  treatises 
written  by  the  authors  named.  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson has  seen  84  MSS.  of  Jerome  and  57 
of  Gennadius  and  has  memoranda  of  at 
least  25  more  and  hints  of  still  another 
score.  His  translation  is  made  from  the 
text  of  Herding,  with  corrections  in  in- 
stances in  which  the  evidence  of  the  MSS. 
was  clearly  against  that  text.  He  was  un- 
able to  do  what  he  had  at  first  intended, 
viz. :  publish  a  corrected  text  of  the  two 
works.  The  value  of  the  translation  is  in- 
stanced by  numerous  critical  and  ex- 
planatory notes.  J.  H.  Dulles. 


NOTES. 


PROFESSOR  JOHN  DE  WITT,  D.D. 


The  new  Professor  of  Church  History  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
was  born  at  Harrisburgh,  Pa., October  10th, 
1842.  He  graduated  from  Princeton  Col- 
lege in  1861  and  at  once  began  the  study 
of  law ;  but  soon  discontinued  this  and 
entered  Princeton  Seminary  the  same  year. 
After  spending  a  little  more  than  two  years 
at  Princeton  he  completed  his  theological 
course  in  Union  Seminary,  New  York. 
Dr.  DeWitt  served  pastorates  at  Irvington, 
N.  Y.,  Boston,  INIass.,  Pittsburgh  and  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  In  1882  he  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church 
Polity  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  This  chair  he  exchanged 
in  1888  for  that  of  Apolegetics  and  Mis- 
sions in  McCormick  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago,  111.  There  he  remained  until 
called  to  the  chair  he  now  occupies  in 


Princeton.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Semi- 
nary from  1881  until  1883.  He  published 
in  1885  "Sermons  on  the  Christian  Life." 


The  Rev.  J.  H.  Dulles,  Librarian  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  has  published  a 
list  of  One  Hundred  Books  for  the  Minister's 
Library.  As  stated  in  a  prefatory  note, 
the  chief  purpose  of  this  list  is  to  meet 
the  minister  as  a  student  of  the  Bible. 
Although  primarily  intended  for  Presby- 
terian ministers,  it  is  denominational  only 
in  a  few  instances.  It  embraces  works 
under  the  following  heads:  General;  Ex- 
egesis— Introdiidorij ;  Exegesis — Commenta- 
ries; Apologetics;  Dogmatics;  Ethics  and 
Ecclesiastics,  and  History. 


Mr.  M.  Fischer,  the  Curator  of  the  E.  M. 
Museum,  has  published  in  the  American 
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Naturalist  for  May,  1892,  the  following  trans- 
lation from  the  French:  Rules  of  Nomen- 
clature adopted  by  the  International 
Zoological  Congress  held  in  Paris,  France, 

1889. ' 


Geologie  unci  PaLxontologie,  Jahrgang  1892, 
erster  Band,  a  translation  of  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Beecher  from  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  XLI,  April,  1891, 
entitled    "Development  of   the   Brachio- 


In  the  Neues  Jahrbiich  fur  Mineralogie,      poda."     Part  I.     Introduction. 


Charles  ScribiiEr^s    Sans    Nevr  Banks. 


MARSE  CHAN.      New  Illustrated  Edition. 

By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.     Illustrated  by  W.  T.  Smedley.     Square  12mo,  |1.50. 

"A  new  edition  of  this  exquisite  little  masterpiece,  choieely  printed  and  illustrated  with  capital 
drawinifs.     It  is  one  of  the  dialect  sturies  that  will  live  " — PhlUuleiphia  Times. 

"  Brought  out  in  superb  holiday  form.  Mr.  Smedley  has  caught  precisely  the  spirit  of  the  text. 
The  delicacy  and  truthfulness  of  his  touch  have  been  well  brought  out." — Boston  Bcctcon. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE   POOR. 

By  Jacob  A.  Riis.  Illustrated.  Square  12  mo,  |2.50 

A  companion  and  supplement  to  Mr.  Rlis's  well- 
known  "How  the  Other  Halt  Lives,"  and,  like  that 
work,  it  is  a  systematic  .study  which  embodies  the 
results  of  close  personal  observations  of  the  social 
conditions  of  the  poor.  It  is  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs by  the  author. 


SPANISH   CITIES. 

With  Glimpses  of  Gibraltar  and  Tangier.      By  C. 

A.  Stoddard,  D.D.  Illustrated.' 12mo,  $1.50. 

"He  has  mastered  the  art  of  writing  books  of 
travel.  He  fulfils  the  ideal  of  a  delightful  compan- 
ion whose  conversation  has  informing  qualities 
without  being  tedious,  and  whose  style  has  sparkle 
without  froth  ■' — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  WASHINGTON  ALLSTON. 

By  Jared  B.  Flagg,  N.  A.,  S.  T.  D.   With  18  reproductions  of  Allston's  paintings.   Large  8vo,  $5.00. 

A  poet  and  novelist  as  well  as  a  great  painter,  and  the  friend  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time, 
Allston  was,  in  character,  temperament  and  genius,  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  of  his  day  ;  and 
this,  the  first  full  and  authentic  story  of  his  life,  is  both  important  as  a  biography  and  fascinating  as  a 
narrative. 


LIFE  OF  MICHEL  ANGELO. 
By  John  Addington  Symonds.     With   appen- 
dices and  50  handsome  illustrations.   Large  8vo, 
2  vols.,  $12.50. 

Mr.  Symoiids  is  recognized  as  the  liighest  authority 
on  the  lienaissance,  and  his  new  book  is  the  ripest 
fruit  of  prolonged  study.  It  will  lake  high  rank  in 
biographical  literature  as  a  portrait  of  the  man  and 
as  a  picture  of  his  times. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE  ON 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

By  Lke  Meriwether.    Illustrated.    12mo,  |1.50. 

An  unconventional  journey,  full  of  novel  and 
outof-the-way  episodes  and  humorous  incidents. 
The  illustrations  from  the  author's  kodak  are  a 
feature  of  the  book. 


CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PAINTERS  AND  PAINTINGS. 


Edited  by  J.  G.  CHAMPiiiN,  Jr. 


Critical  Editor,  C.  C.  Perkins. 
4to,  4  vols.,  ^20.00  net. 


Vopnhir  Edition.     2000  illustrations. 


"The  publication  of  this  monumental  work  leaves  far  l)ehind  it  all  similar  enterprises.  Here  is  a 
reference-book  of  the  higlie.st  order,  a  work  upon  which  the  country  is  to  bo  congratulated,  for  no  nation 
has  pi'oduced  anything  superior  to  this." — Boston  Beacon.. 


NEW  SAINT  AMAND  VOLUMES. 

The  Duchess  of  Berry  and  the  Court  of  Louis  XVUI. 
The  Duchess  of  Berry  and  the  Couit  of  Charles  X. 
The  Duchess  of  Berry  ad  the  Revolution  of  1830. 

3  vols.     Eacii  with  Portrait.     12mo,  $1.25. 

"The  life  of  the  Duchess  of  IJcrry  shows  a  fasci- 
nating woman  whose  history  is  fullof  iiitcrest,  and 
it  is  written  in  the  delightful  style  of  vivi<l  and 
graceful  narration  that  characterizes  the  earlier 
volumes  in  this  sei'ies."— A'.  Y.  Oiseii-er. 


DR.  J.  G.  HOLLAND'S  TWO  POEMS, 
BITTER  Sl/ITEET  and  KATHRUVTA. 

Cameo  Edition.    Each  with  an  etched  frontispiece. 
16mo,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

In  this  series  there  have  already  appeared  Mr. 
;^Hteh(!l^s  '-Keveries  of  a  Bacheloi"  and  ''Dream 
Life,"  Mr.  Cable's  "Old  Creole  Days,"  and  Mr.  Page's 
••In  Old  Virginia." 

"Dainty  little  volumes  that  are  a  model  of  the 
bookmaker's  •.xvt.''—Pliiladcljihia  I'-ies  . 


THE  GREAT  STREETS  OF  THE  WORLD-      8vo,  fully  illustrated,  .^4.00. 

BROADWAY.  By  Kn  haiid  IlAiiDiNO  Da vi.s— PICCADILLY.  Bv  Andiiew  Laxg.— THE 
BOULEVARDS.  By  Fran(  is^uk  Sarcey.— UNTER  DEN  LINDEN.  By  Paul  Lindau  — 
THE  CORSO  OF  ROME  Bv  W.  W.  Stoky.— THE  GRAND  CANAL.  By  Henry 
Jamks— THE  NEVSKY  PROSPEKT.     By  Isabel  F.  Hapgood. 

This  series  of  pictures  of  the  characteristic  life  of  the  great  streets  of  the  world's  most  famous  cities 
is  international  in  its  scope,  and  is  varied  and  brilliant  in  color.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
handsome,  and  represent  the  best  work  of  emimnt  artists  and  engravers. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  743-745  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  please  mention   Pkinikton  College  Billetix. 


Standard  Classical  Texts 


Harper  and  Miller's  Vergil's  Aeneid.           ]  Harper  «&  Burgess's  Inductive  Latin 

By    William    R.    Harper,    Ph.D.,   and  Primer                                                              1  00 
Frank  J.  Miller,  Ph.D.      V2mo,  cloth.            ' 

Price, 11.25  Harper  &  Waters's  Inductive  Greek 

Speciiil  attention  is  called  to  the  unusually  copi-  Method 1.00 

ous   material   for  the   study    of    the  bibliography, 
life,  and  critical  analysis  of  the  poet,  together  with 

the  varied  and  rich  notes.      These,  placed  on  the    !  -''*  ^reparation 

page  with  the  text,  illustrate  most  fully  the  mean- 
ing of  the  text  and  bring  into  clear  light  Its  artistic 


Harper  &  Wallace's  Zenophon's  Ana- 


and  literary  value — a  feature  unknown  to  previous  baSlS 


editions. 

Harper  and  Tolman's  Caesar.  By  Wm. 

R.  Harper,  Ph  D.,  and  Herbert  C.  Tol- 
MAN,  Ph.D.  Cloth,  12mo.  502  pages,  60 
illustration.s,  9  colored  maps.     Price,  .    .    .     1.20   !       position 

"The  outfit  for  Caesar,  in  Introduction,  Classified   |    Harper  &  Stewart's  CiCCrO 

Lists,  Vocabulary,  Maps  and  various  illustrations,      Harkness's  Standard  Latin   Gram 

is  a  very  complete  and  beautiful  one,  and  altogether 
the  best  book  in  everything  the  teacher  and  pupil 


Harper  &  Castle's  Induciive  Greek 
Primer 

Harper  &  Castle's  Greek  Prose  Com- 


mar 112 


can  wish  for."— Wm.  A.  Packard,  Ph.D.,  Professor       Harkness's     Sallust's     Catiline,    with 

of  Latin,  Princeton  College,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Notes  and  Vocabulary 90 

These    form    part   of    Dr.    Harper's    Inductive        «  u)      t     *•      t»  r^  •.•  ot 

Classical  Series,  which  now  includes :  Arnold's   Latin  Prose   Composition      87 

Harper  &  Burgess's  Inductive  Latin  Lindsay's  Satires  of  Juvenal 1.00 

Method 1.00     Hadley  &  Allen's  Greek  Grammar    150 

Books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.       Circulars  and  Descriptive  List  Sections  Free.     Corres- 
pondence cordially  invited. 

American  Book  Company 

New  York  Cinciimati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta 

G.    E.    Stechert,    8io   Broadway,   New    York. 

German  : 

HUTH,  Dr.  GEORG,  Geschichte  des  Buddhismus  in  der  Mongolei.  aus  dem  Tibetischen  des  Jigs-med 

nam-iuka  herausgegeben  und  erlautert.    1.    Theil.    gr.8. 
GOTTSCHALL,  BUD.  von.    Studien  zur  neuen  deutschen  Litteratur  bound,    gr.  8. 

HERTZ.  Dr.  HEINR.  Untersuchungen  ueber  die  Ansbreitung  der  clectrischen  Kraft.  Mit  40  Figuren 
im  Text.    gr.  ». 

FRANK,  Dr.  A.  B.  Lehrbuch  der  Botanik  nach  dem  gegenwiirtigen  Stand  der  Wissenschaft.  I.  Band 
Zellenlchre  Anatomic  und  Physiologic,     llliistr.  8. 

RUDIO,  Dr.  F.  Archimedes  Huygens,  Lambert,  Legendre.  4  Abhandhi'igen  iiber  die  Kreismessung. 
Deutsch  herausgegeben  und  mit  einer  Ucbcr.sicht  ueber  die  Geschichte  des  Problems  von  der 
(^)uadratur  des  Zirkels.    Mil  Figuren  im  Tt^vt.    SO. 

LEHMANN,  ALFR.  Die  Hauptgesctze  des  mcnschlichen  Gefiihlslebens.  Eine  experimentelle  und 
analytische  Untersuchung  ueber  die  ^'atur  und  das  Auftreten  der  Gefiihlszusiacnde.  Vondcrkgl. 
diinischen  .Vkadeniic  preisgekrontes  Werk.    Uebcrsetzt  v.  F.  Bcndixcn.    8. 

KITTLER,  Dr.  ERASM.    Handbiich  der  Elektrotechnik.    2    Auflagc  Hand  1..  II.    gr.  8. 

KLEIN,  FEL.     Vorlcsungen  ueber  die  Theorie  der  elliptischen   Modulfunctioncn  ausgearbeitet   und 

vervollstftndigt  von  Dr.  Kob.  Fricke.    Baud  11.    gr.  8. 
Grundriss  der  theologischen  Wisscnschaften  bearbcitet  von  Achelis,  Cornill,  Harnack,  Holtznumn  u.  A. 

2te.  Abtheilung.     Miiller  D.  K.    Kirchengeschichte.     Band  I.    gr.  8°. 
KELLE,  JOH.    Geschichte  der  deutschen   Litteratur  von    der  iUtesten   Zeit  bis  y.ur  Mitte  des   elften 

.Jahrhunderts.    8. 
GWINNER,  "WILH.    Goethe's   Faustidee  nach  der  urspriinglichcn  Conception  aufgcdeckt  und  nach- 

gewiesen.    8. 
CORNILL,  CARL  HEINRICH.     Kinleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament,    (loth.    8 
"WENDLAND,  PAUL.    Philos.     Schrift  ueber  die  Vorsehung.     Kin  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  nachar- 

istotell.schen  Philosophic,     gr.  8. 
"WERDER,  KARL.    Vorlcsungen  ueber  Lessings  Nathan,  gehaltenan  der  Universitaet  zu  Berlin  (zuerst 

im  Winicr  i8()2,  weiderholt  18(i4  und  spaeter).    8. 

FALCKENBERG,  PROF.  Dr.  RICHARD.  Geschichteder  ncucren  Philosoiihie  von  Nikolaus  von  Kues 
bis  zur  Gegenwart.     Im  Grundriss  dagerstcUt.     Zwcite  verbessertc  und  vcrmehrtc  Auflage.  gr.  8. 

Handkommcntar  zuni  Alten  Testament.  In  Verbindung  mit  andcren  Fachgelehrtcn  herausgegeben  von 
Prof.  D.  W.  Nowack.  III.  Abteilung.  Die  prophctischcn  I'.uccher.  Erster  Ban.  Das  Buch 
Jesaia  uebersetzt  und  erklaert  von  Prof.  Dr.  Bernh.     Duhm.    gr.  8. 

!^°"I  have  just  established  a  branch  at  Paris— 35  Hue  Bonaparte— and  beg  to 
otfer  my  services  for  quick  importations  at  reasonable  prices. 

G.    E.    Stechert,    8io    Broadway,     New    York. 


B.  WESTERMANN  &  CO., 


(ESTABLISHED    1848) 


BOOKSELLERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 

812  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


JUST   PUBLISHED 


BEUGMANN.     Compavalivc    Grammar 

uf  tliu  liuld-Gciniiinic  Laimuat;es.  Vol.  111., 
cloth,  83.25  net.  [Vols.  I.  aiidll.,  dull),  $'.J.40 
7iei.'\  The  foui'th  and  concluding  \olunie  of 
this,  the  most  important  contribution  to  com- 
parative philology  since  Bopp's  Grammar,  with 
lull  index,  will  app»'ar  next  year. 

DIEHL,     CHARLES.       Excursions    in 

Giecce  to  the  Kecontly  Exploicd  Sites  of  Clas- 
sical Interest.  1  vol.,  ci'owu  8vo.,  cloth,  $2.00. 
A  popular  account  of  recent  excavations,  illus- 
trated. 

HUTTON.      Old    Sword-Play.     The  Sys- 
tems of  Fence   in  vogue   during   the    lUth.  17th 


and  18th  centuries.  "With  57  plates  and  portrait. 
Limited  edition  of  100  copies  for  America,  large 
8vo.  cloth,  ijG.OO  net. 

ENGl'-LMANxX-ANDERSON.  Pictorial 

Atlas  to  Homers  Iliad  and  Udyssey.  Illustrated, 
folio,  cloth,  $3.00. 

PLUGEL'd  Great  Dictionary.  German- 
Engli^h.  1  vol.  English-German,  2  vols.  Three 
sti  ut  4io  volumes,  full  sheep,  $16.50;  half  mo- 
rocco, §18.00. 

BABON    OMPTEDA'S    MEMOIRS:    A 

Hanoverian-English  OfScer  a  Hundred  Years 
Ago.  Translated  by  John  Hill.  With  portrait. 
8vo,  cloth,  $5.00. 


ESTABLISHED   i8i8. 


BROOKS     BROTHERS, 


Broadway,    cor,   22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

Clothing  and   Furnishing  Goods 

FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS, 

READY  MADE  AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 


E'oR  Fall  and  Winter  of    1892-93. 

The  shape,  style  and  finish  of  our  Ready-made  garments  for  Men,  Boys  and  Children 
continue,  we  believe,  to  show  improvement,  and  at  prices  that  will  compare  favorably  with 
articles  much  inferior  in  material  and  workmanship. 

Our  Furnishing  Department  contains  Gloves  of  the  proper  shades  and  trim  for  different 
occasions.  Many  rich  novelties  in  Neckwear,  current  in  London  the  present  season,  together 
with  silk  squares  in  confined  designs  for  Scarfs,  to  order.  Hand-knit  Scotch  long  Hose  in  striking 
patterns.  Bright  silk  half  Hose.  Allen,  Solly  &  Co.'s  Underwear,  etc.  Lincoln,  Bennett  & 
Co.'s  Hats  for  Boys  and  Children. 

Samples  and  rules  for  self-measurement  will  be  sent  on  application.  Our  location,  one 
block  from  Madison  Square,  is  convenient  to  the  leading  hotels  and  ea.sy  of  access  from  the 
principal  railway  stations  in  New  York  and  vicinity. 


G.  SGHIRnER 


PUBLISHER 


AND 


IMPORTER    *    OF 


*  MUSIC  ^ 


Sole  Agent  in  the  United  States  for 


[ifditioq  7'\ugeqer,     (Lfondon)    aiid       Edition   |?eters      (lj»eipzig.) 
35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 


-:  o  :- 


HEINTZ,  ALBERT. 

"  Tke  Master-singers  of  Nuremberg,^'  by 
Kichiird  Wagner.  Attempt  at  a  Musical 
Explanation,  with  84  Examples  in  Notes 
accompanying  the  Text.  Translated  from 
the  second  German  Edition  by  J.  H. 
Cornell.     Flex,  cloth, net,  1.00 

KLAUWELL,  DR.  OTTO. 

On  Musical  Execution.  An  Attempt  at  a 
systematic  Exposition  of  the  same,  pri- 
marily with  Reference  to  piano-playing. 
Translated  by  Dr.  Th.  Baker.  Vlex. 
cloth, net,      75 

KOBBfi,  GUSTAV. 

Richard  Wagner's  Life  and  Works.  2 
Volumes.  Bound  in  cloth,  each,  .  .  net,  L50 
Vol.  I.  Contents  :  Biography,  Bayreuth 
Echoes,  Wagner's  Writings, 
Wagner's  Critics,  Wagner's 
Operas,  Index  to  Biography, 
and  with  11  Illustrations. 


Vol.11.  Contents:  Introduction,  The 
Rhinegold,  The  Valkyr,  Sieg- 
fried, The  Dusk  of  the  Gods, 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  The  Master- 
singers  of  Nuremberg,  Parsi- 
fal, and  with  8  Illustrations. 


WOLZOGEN,  HANS  von. 

Guide  through  the  Music  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner's "  The  Ring  of  the  Aibelung."  A  new 
Edition,  translated  by  Nathan  Haskell 
Cole, net, 


50 


Guide  through  the  Musical  Motives  of 
Richard  Wagner's  "  Tristan  and  Isolde." 
With  a  Preface  on  the  Legend  and  the 
Poem  of  Wagner's  Drama,  ....  net,      50 

Guide  through  the  .Music  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner's "  Parsifal."  A  new  Edition,  trans- 
lated by  J.  H.  Cornell. 


-:  o  :- 


Mail  Orders  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 


THE 

Equitable 

Life  Assurance 
Society 

OF   THE    UNITED   STATES. 
JANUARY    I,    1892. 

ASSETS, $136,198,518 

Liabilities, 109,905,537 

SURPLUS, $26,292,981 

INCOME, $39,054  944 

New  Business 


,«o.     I  233,118,331 

written  m  1891,    J  '        ' 

Assurance         |  804,894,557 

in  force ) 


HENRY  B.  HYDE,  President. 
James  W.  Alexander,  Vice-Pres't. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

HENRY    HALE3 

MANAGER  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT, 

130  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co.,  Bankers, 

Nos.    i6  &   1 8  Broad  Street,  New  York  City, 


Albany,  N".  Y.:  StateSt.,  cor.  James.    .Saratoga:  Grand  Union  Hotel.  Providence,  K.  j.  :  5  &  7  Exchange  St 

Transact  a    Genei^al  Banking  Business. 

All  Classes   of  Securities    Bought  and   Sold  on    Commission,  and    Caj-ried  on    Margins, 
INTEKEST  ALLOWED  ON  DAILY  BALANCE.S.     DEPOSITS  UECEIVED  SUBJECT  TO  SIGHT  CHECKS 


P  HILADELPHIA  : 

32  South  Third  Street. 


DIRECT   WIRE  TO  EACH  OFFICE,  AND  TO 

Boston  : 
20  Congress  Street,    63  Federal  Street,    60  State  Street, 


Chicago: 
Board  of  Trade 


BANKERS, 

AND   DEALERS   IN 

SECURITIES    FOR     INVESTMENT. 

160  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Laiyrenceyille   School 

JOHN  C.  GEEEN  FOUNDATION. 


Capacity  of  Institution  enlarged  to  receive  300  pupils 
during  the  ensuing  academic  year. 

Boys  should  be  at  least  thirteen  years  of  age  and  be'pre- 
pared  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  elementary 
English  studies. 

Terms  from  |400  to  |700. 

There  is  a  limited  number  of  scholarships  of  the  annual 
value  of  from  $100  to  $800. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address  the  Head  Master. 


